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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 


THE VIGNETTE. 
A.tnoveu a description of this engraving has appeared in a pre- 
as many more subscribers have been since ad- 
with the present impression will 


vious volume, yet, 
ded to our list, an explanation 
not be deemed mappropriate 
conceptions, forming an allegorical representation of the present 


period in the history of our country. ‘The bust of Washington rests 


on a pedestal, which is wreathed with a vine of never-fading ver- 


dure, and the Genius of Liberty is crowning the brow of the hero 
with a halo of glory, whose brilliant beams spread far and wide, 
lighting up the whole picture with radiant beauty. At the foot of | 
the pedestal, an eagle, emblematic of cur rising literature, flutters 

his outspread wings, and, with his eye turned upwards, 1s commenc- 
ing his flight. By his side History has just written the name of 
Washington on her tablets, and is adding that of Lafayette. 
her is Truth, looking on with approbation. On the left of the spec- 


tator are Painting, 


bank. In the perspective is seen the thundering cataract of Nia- 
gara—floods pouring from the dizzy height, and clouds of foamy 


spray borne upward by the breeze ; while, in the far distance, the | 


poor Indians—their backs turned to the green graves of their fathers, 
are wending their melancholy way toward the setting sun. 
Painting and History, strikingly feminine and sweet. The 
piece was designed and paimted for this work by Weir, whose 


are 


productions are marked by great expression and beauty, and en- 


graved by that fine artist Durand 
OLD FORT AT THE FOOT OF HUBERTsSTREET. 
Pa he New-York Mirror 
The views in the neighbourhood of New-York are all extremely 
both east and 


nted and engrave 


beautiful 
west of the city, are elevated sometimes one hundred and fifty feet 
the level of the water, commanding prospects truly mag- 
nificent. Among the most picturesque features of these river- 
scenes are the forts, of which there are a number, built during the 
last war. They greatly heighten the charms of the landscape, and 
whatever might have been their value, had they been brought into 
The one | 


Several portions of the opposite shores, 


above 


lot service, no one can deny their effect in a picture 
in the accompanying engraving, is familiarly known by 
the name of the Red Fort, proper appellation, as | 
the inscription indicates, is the North Battery. It is situated at 
the foot of Hubert-street, about a mile and a half from the southern 
extremity of the city, just where the Hudson begins to expand into the 
The spectator is suppos- 


presented 
although its more 


lordly bay, being nearly a mile in width 
ed to be in a boat, south of the fort, looking up the Hudson, with 
New-Jersey, andthe Weehawken blufls on the one side—a glunpse of 
the city only is admitted into the sketch, and the celebrated stream 
leads the eye up a short distance toward Albany. Steamboats and 
sloops are continually plying between the two cities, along shores 
renowned for the beauty of fairy land. The writer of this, a few 
go, on a sunshiny morning, when the whole scene was light- 
ed up with the glories of a golden sunrise, counted ninety-eight 
vessels, with their white wings spread, all wafted in one direction, 
ind in the same attitude, by the mmpulse of a gentle breeze, while 

thundered the he avy steamboat, or the 
lofty ship lay motionless at hor, or the light barge shot Over 
the shining surface, or the bounding pleasure-boat skimmed like a 


days a 


between them sometimes 





swallow along the green waves 

The North Battery is not associated with many incidents either 
interesting or romantic. It has not been the site of any hard 
fought battle, except pugilistic single combats between the ragga- 
muffin neighbouring urchins, the particulars of which the historians 
Through those port-holes no dead- | 
ly balls have ever issued against e:ther an advancing or retreating 
foe ; ments which the reader may dis- 
cern bomb-shells, or 


of the age have not preserved 


nor were the rents and frag 


the plate, the marks of battering-rams, 


No, the history of the building 


in 


any Ww: arlike pre parat ons whateve r 


from its erection to its close, (for it has already been torn down) 
was almost entirely one of peace! Durmg the war, it is true, that 
some of our uniform militia took up their lodging within its walls; 





t 


t to 


but those among them anxious distinguish themselves in the 
cause of liberty were disé appointer 
] appreher 
soon, were effectual 
quarters, 
more dilatory friend 
placed in the office t 
plate represents that, at the period 
they had already made much progre 


entirely disappeared. 


! 


ind those (could such things be ?) 
the opportunity might arise too 
War, busied in other 
rth Battery to his surer but 
10 was himself dis- 
corporation. The 
the drawing was taken, | 
It has now | 
' 


disturbed by sions that 


he resuit 


ly reheved by 


left the dilapidatior 





and ec 


agen the 


by certain ag 


task 


It is one of Weir's lively and poetic 


Next. 


} 
structing her pupil in the art—Poetry, absorb- 
ed im contemplation, and Music, with her lyre, reclines on a verdant | 

| 


The | 


female faces and forms are distinguished by spit and grace. Music, | 


This being the case, the interest attached to the structure, is of 
It has protected the commerce of the coun- 


a purely local nature 
north side 


try in one sense of the word, there having been on the 
}, of it for many years, a kind of dock sheltered by ut, where old 
| steamboats were drawn up for repairs, and where idle ones lay 
' sometimes in safety. It was formerly connected with the land by a 
bridge, near which lived a remnant of the revolution named Dunn, 
a sturdy veteran, with the perpetual 1ll-humour and snapping pro- 
\ good 


pensities of Cerberus—he was, we believe, the keeper ! 
man; 


|| patriot, a correct citizen, and, for aught we know, an hones: 
but to speak truth, a most unrelenting enemy of boys, with whom 
| he lived in continual warfare. His place was by no means a sine- 
|| cure ; for although these lilliputian imps were nothing apart, and in 
}) their individual capacity, and it is probable that the corpulent and 
eaten a dozen of them lke so many ra- 
und 
Old 


brawny veteran could have ¢ 
| dishes ; vet, what they wanted in size, they made up in numbers, 
best of every battle 


| we are inclined to believe they had the 


Donn must be well remembered by many of our citizens 
This is all to be told of the 


It is one of the best engravings ever publi 


fort which is here presented to our 


Lin this pe 


readers shex 


riodical, and reflects credit on the artists 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


MUSA, OR THE REFORMATION, 


PAULDING, 


BY J. K. 


‘ 
| 


“ Masuattan '” exclaimed Musa, the broken merchant of Pera, 
as he sat smoking his pipe in the graveyard of Scutari, and ponder 
ing on the errors and disappointments of his past life; ** Mashal- 
lah—' if I could only begin the world advantage of 


the experience I have gained at so dear a price, what a diflerent 


' again, with the 


man I would be '” | 
It was the cool of the evening, and Musa, looking around, saw | 
Nothing but little mounds, marking the 
and stately tombs, covering the 
He sat alone, the only hiv- 


no one near him narrow 


‘house of the poor ; 
mains of the rich and great, 
ing being among millions of those who had paid the last debt of 
A dead silence, a numb and senseless quiet, 
a thousand boats plying 


mouldermng re 


was near 


mortality. reigned all 


around, contrasted with the 
at a distance, athwart the sea of Marmora ; the groups of dancing 
Bosphorus ; and the 


busy motion of 


Greeks, scattered along the shores of the 
myriads of busy breathing beings, who inhabited the 
delightful villages, in which that great me- 


mond in a coronet of sparkling jewels 


vast city of 
Constantinople, and the 
tropolis is set, like a neh dis 
into the 


The proud domes of St. Sophia, and its rival mosques, rose 
air, with a serene, imposing grandeur; and, in the distance, the 
Giants’ mountain was seen fading away in the musts of twilight 


On one hand were the siores of Asia, on the other those of Europe ; 
ancient enmi 
The 


and to invite 


the two rival worlds seeined to have forgotten their 


other in peaceful serenity scene 


ties, and to smile on each 
and the occasion were calculated to awaken the past, : 
Musa reviewed his life, which pre- 
a ot 
re- 


to speculations on the future 
sented little else than a seri 
mind on errands, 
without the olive branch of peace 


train 
it 


es of errors, followed 


misfortunes, and sent his from whence 


turned like the dove to the ark, 
He was poor, crippled and without friends ; 
wheel of 


ind too ald to hope to 


live to benefit by the As he 
flected on his forlorn and desolate condition, the shadows of even- 
ing gathered around, and his last pipe of tobacco bemg consumed, 
he was about to leave the halntations of the dead, 
mation he had often uttered before, ** Mashallah ! 


revolutions of the time re- 


with the exela- 


ul I could only 


| live my life over again !" 
Scarcely had he uttered these words, when a low whispering 
voice issued, as it were, from the tomb of Sidi Hamed, a famous 


than hundred years, and 


hunself 


santon, who had lain buried for more a 


who was second only to the prophet 
miracles, and the estimation of all true believers 


“ What wouldst thou do, Musa, if thou wert 


in the performance of 


permitted to live 


thy life over again '” said the voice 

Musa was struck dumb for a moment; but, the question being 
repe ited. he at le ngth repue d, in a low and quivering tone, 

* By the aid of Allah and his prophet, and the expenence of my 
past life, I would try to be a better, a happier, and a wiser man.” 

* Dost thon really beleve asked the voice j 

“Tam certain it would be so,” replied Musa ‘] have always 
thought it an impeachment of the wisdom and justice of Allah, that 
men should die at the moment they become fit to live 


Thou hast asked the voice from the tomb of Sidi Hamed, 
scornfully. “ Well, thy doubts shall be satisfied. Go to the an- j 
cient city of Prusa, in Asia Mimor; find out the tomb of Sultan 
Orkhan, by the side of which thou wilt see a sparkliog fountain. , 


I 
mi 


Drink thrice, repeat thrice the name of the prophet, and thou shalt 


| become young again, as thou west when wow first wedded the 


beautiful daughter of Ibrahim of Pera.” 


* But—”" rephed Musa 
* Be silent,” 


nobody will notice thy 


departure, 


exclaimed the voice hou hast nothing to leave 
{ they do, no- 


Away, and 


al 


behind thee ; 


body will care. The beggar can go where he listeth 


lo as I bid thee, 


will follow 


lled 


or worse 
He trave 


» sought the 


‘ 


Musa obeved to Prosa, the ancrent capital of the 


Turkish empire tomb of Orkhan, drank of the fountain 








thrice, thrice called on the name of the het, and fell mto a 
sleep, like that of death, When he awoke the sun was just gild 
ing the snowy summit of Mount Olympus, and shedding its vellow 
lustre over the hundreds of lofty domes and minarets that adorned 
the city 

He proceeded to the fountain, to perform his n ng ablutior 


and say his pravers, when what was his astonishment at beholding in 


with a raddy face, 


its pure murror the reflection of a beautiful youth, 
without a single wrinkle ; an eve sparkling and clear as the water 
themselves, and a form upright as the palm At first he started 
back, and turned around to see if anv one but hunself was present , 
but he stood alone Agam he looked into the fountam, and agam 
he beheld the beautiful youth He rubbed his eves, and | oceeded 
to another spring close by, where the same imag presented itself 
is he leaned over the Glassy waters 

“Am Ima dream, or am I not myself! cred he indeseril 
ble perplexity 

By this tune the young female slaves were beginning to come 


up from the city to fill ther jars with the pure cool water of these 





fountams of the hills, and many of them forgot to return, while they 
stood gazing on the handsome youth before them 

* Wilt thou permit a poor, weary old man the use of thy vessel 
that he mav drink '” ened Musa 

* Old man!” replied the damsels, bursting into loud and long 
continued laughter ; while Musa stood astomshed at the strength 
and steadiness of his voree, which had long trembled with the 
weakness of age and infirmity 

“Tt is not seemly,” said he, “ for the vo rto mane game o! 
the aged . 

* Aged!” cried the damsels, again laughing aloud, and de part 
ing from the fountam, sometimes turning their heads to look at the 
youth, and renewmg thew merriment 

“Strange '” thought Musa, “ the nature of the women of Prusa 
must be different from that of the rest of the sex, for they are not 
accustomed to laugh at the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures 
or deny a cup of water to the infirmities of age.” 

He proceeded, as he thought, with feeble steps to descend th 
rugged path of the mountain, and was creeping cautiously on his 


way, when he met a peasant driving his mule towards the place he 
had left \s they passed each other, the peasant said, jeeringly, 
“Art thou walking on eggs, that thou steppest so carefully, 


young man '”’ and went on his way, laughing lke the young girls 


Musa waxed wroth, and, mending his pace unconsciously, dis- 





covered, to his astonishment, that the weakness of his limbs had 
given place to strength and activity By degrees the recollection 
of the scene in the grave-yard of Scutari came over his mind, and 
he perceived the promise of the voice from the tomb of Sidi Ha 
med had been accomplished) He was once more a young man, 
and the world was before him 

“Tt remains now,” thought Musa, “that I begin life again, and 
avail myself of the experience of the past.” 


So thinking, he entered the citv, and proceeded to an extensive 
caravansary, which he entered, and sat down in a corner by hum- 


ile, 


er to escape the disasters of the past 


self to smoke his pipe, to ruminate on his future ind the course 


1 
he should ; irsue in ord 


He called ¢ 


prude nt confidence m his frends; 


»mund that these had principally orginated in an im 


a credulous belef in the virtues 


of mankind ; an indiscriminate generosity in reley ing distress ; and 
ithe choice of a young, fascmating, imprudent wife, whose unde 


good heart 


standing was weak, and who, though she possessed a 


as well as an amiable disposition, was contmually indulging in ex- 
travagancies that maternally assisted in bringing him to poverty 
“IT have only to avoid these errors, and my future life will be 


prosperous and h appy,” 
As he 
joined 


ul 
tracted 


sat thus buried in thought, his prepossessing appearance, 


to an aur of sadness and perplexity arising from the reflec 


} 


was In a strange place, without money or friends, at 
Pru sa, 


m that 
who “ip 


transaction of his 


attention of merchant of not long 


his only 


the a 


lost son, and was now a childless o man, wit! 


since, 
hum in the 


none to cheer his loneliness, or assist 


business 


He approached Musa, and addressed to him some kind inquiries 
as to whence he came, what was his siness in the city, and 


whither he was going, concluding with offers of service; for the 
youth and beauty of the stranger recalled his son to his mind 
first inclined to answer evasively, recollecting that 
misfortunes was an imprudent confidence in 


e had now nothing to 


Musa was 


one great cause of his 


fec 


mankind ; but re , for amoment, that h 
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lose, he replied to the questions of the old man, and d 
present perplexities, saying nothing of the transformation he had 


undergone, least he should not be credited. 

The childless old man took pity on him, carried him home, and, 
after employing him a sufficient time to become acquainted with 
his business, made him his partner 

Musa now thought to himself he was on the high road to pros- 
required to ensure it but to keep in 





perity, and that nothing wa 
mind the errors of his past life, and pursue a course diametrically 
opposite to that which had once brought him to ruin 

thought he; “1 will believe every man 
and, if I 


*T will trust no one,” 
with whom IJ deal a rogue; I will give nothing sway, 
marry, it shall be neither a beauty, a fool, nor a prodigal.” 

The old merchant in a short time became fond of Musa, and de- 
termined to adopt him as his son. He reposed in him the most 
perfect confidence, but was mortified to perceive, as he thought at 
times, that this confidence was not returned ; for the young man 
often acted without consulting him beforehand, or apprising him 
afterwards of what he had done. This species of ingratitude 
rankled in the heart of the old merchant, for there is nothing that 
wounds us deeper than the discovery that we are not trusted by 
those whom we love and trust. He resolved to put hum to the test, 
before he chose him for his heir 

Accordingly one day he took occasion to inquire of the young 
man how much money he had saved in the course of their partner- 
ship. Musa immediately thought to himself, he wants to borrow it, 
on some pretence or other, and if T lend him the money I shall fare 
as I always have done—I shall never see it more. He equivoeated, 
and named a sum so small that it did not amount to one-tenth part 
of what he was really worth 

“T had thought thou wert richer by far than this,” said the old 
man; “ but, nevertheless, what thou hast will be of service in help- 
ing me to pay for an estate | am about to purchase Bring it to 
me, my son!” 

“T would with all my heart, for thy servant hath nothing but 

what he owes to thy beneficence ; but, unfortunately, it is not in 
my power I have lent it all to my good trend Osman, who ves 
terday departed for Smyrna, whence he is gomg on a vovage to 
Venice.” 
* That is unfortunate,” replied the old merehant drvlv , and 
nothing more was said on the sulyect \ few minutes atterward, 
Musa was struck with dismay, at seeing Osman enter the halitation 
of the merchant. He seized him by the arm, under some pretence 
or other, and attempted to lead hum forth, but he had come, he said, 
to take leave of his old frend, having been detamed from com 
mencing his journey the day before by unavoidable aceiwent 

“]T wish to spt ak with thee m private, * said Osman to the met 
chant; and they proceeded mto another room, leaving Musa to an 
ticipate the discovery of his falsehood and dece phon 

When they returned, and Osman had bidden them farewell, the 
old merchant bent his eve, in mingled sorrow and anger, on Musa 
for a little while, and then addressed him as follows 

“ Musa, dost thou recollect what thou wast when I found thee 
sitting alone and disconsolate m the caravansary |” 

“J do,” re plue d Musa 

* Dost thou comprehend what [ have done for thee since?” 

‘ ! Al » ** 

* Dost thou know what I was about to do for thee 

“No.” 

“ T was going to adopt thee as my son and heir, but before T did 
what would have been past recall, I determimed to ascertain uf some 
suspicions which have lately cross¢ demy mind were true 
tried and found thee wantimg. Thou hast lent no money to Osman ; 


hou art no longer 


thou hast ten times as much as thou pretendest; t 
my partner; thou wilt never be my son; thou hast been quilty of 
falsehood, deception and ingratitude. Go thy ways, and never let 


me see thee more 


Musa obeyed, and as he departed from the presence of the old 
merchant, thoug! t to himself, 
“Strange! that in attempting to avoid one error, | have fallen 


into three crimes! Mashallah! who would have thoug!.t it 
Ben g in possession of a consider ible sum of money, he was at 


a loss what to do with it He had determmed to trust no one, re 


collecting the losses he had sustained by his former imprudent con 


fidence. He had once thought all mankind honest , and, discover 
ing his error, pe rsuaded himself the opposite extreme must be right 


So he determmed to treat them as it they were all knaves. Ae- 


cordingly he sewed his gold in a sash, which he tied under his gar 


ment, considering that the only sate place 


About this time the great sultan, Solvman the magnificent. came 
to visit the ancient capital of the musselman empire Hie was a 
sort of Haroun al Rasclhid, and often amused himself by , 


two of his favourites, in diseuise > sometimes 


about, with one o 
playing shre wd tricks on his subjects ; sometimes putting their vir 
tue to the test, by appealing to thei charity, or demanding the aid 
of their courage and generosity, and 


courts, to see if yustice was well administered 


sometimes a 


It happened one evening at twilight that the sultan, disguised in 
the habit of a beggar, encountered Musa nigh one of the fountams 
of Mount Olympus, and begged his charity 

*]T have already suffered enough by giving to every one, IT will 


thought Musa 


So he solemnly assured the disguised sultan that he was as much 


now redeem my error by giving to none, 


a beggar as himself, for he had not a para im the world 

The sultan, after taking good note of the countenance of Musa, 
passed on, praying Allah to better his condition; and the young 
man, being thirsty as well as fatygued, drank at the fountain by 
the tomb of Orkhan, and sitting himself down, soon sunk into a 
deep sleep On awakening, he discovered that he had been rob- 


| quietly opened his garment, and untied the sash containing the 
| golden pieces 
Musa tore his hair, and, after warfdering about the mountain all 
night, like one distracted, went early in the morning to the cadi, to 
complain of the robbery, and request his aid in discovering the 
thief. He had been there but a few moments, when the officers of 
justice brought in a man of infamous character, who, though known 
to be poor all his life, had early that morning been discovered hiding 
a large sum of money in golden pieces in one of the lonely recesses 
of Mount Olympus. 
The whole was at once clamorously claimed by Musa, who 
named the sum, and the coins in which it consisted. The money 
found on the thief being counted, tallied exactly with that which 
had been stolen, and the pieces were of the same description. The 
cadi was about to restore them to Musa, when a person standing 
among the crowd of spectators cried out, 
** Stop!” and at the same time advancing, placed himself on the 
cushion where the cadi sat to administer justice 
“ Who art thou?” 
The intruder whispered something in his ear, that caused the eadi 


asked the cadi indignantly 


to turn pale, and he would have cast himself on his face to the floor, 
had not the stranger restrained him 

“ Hear me, all true followers of the prophet,” cried the stranger 
*“ Yesterday evening, disguised as a beggar, I encountered this 
man, who pretends to have lost three thousand ducats in gold, and 
asked his charity He solemnly assured me he was not worth a 
He cannot, 


unless he is a liar, be the owner of what he clams; and if he 


para, and that he was as much a beggar as myself 
is a liar, his word will pass for nothing here The possessor of the 
money cannot have come by it honestly, and thus it belongs to 
neither of these men. Let it remain in the hands of the cad: until 
the real owner is found; let the possessor of the money receive 
the bastinado, and this liar go about his business, with the consela- 
tion of having lost three thousand ducats, because he refused a para 
to his soverewn.” Saying this, the stranger threw off his disguise, 
ind the multitude shouted, and fell on their faces in the presence ot 


Musa 


took advantage of the confusion to make himself scarce, leaving 


the most illustrious of all the commanders of the faithful 


the money mm possession of the cadi, who ke pt it a re asonable time, 
ind, finding ne owner put in his claim, quietly appropriated it to his 
exclamming, 

**Mashallah ' great is Mahomet, great the sublime sultan Soly- 


own use, 


man the magnificent, and great the good fortune of Mustapha the 
cadi. I will keep this money, and, when | die, bequeath it to the 
mosque, for Allah is great and Mahomet ts his prophet ie 


more a wanderer, without money, friends or a 
1, 


Musa was once 


home; and, as he strolled away from the house of the eadi in ¢ 


s- 
consolate wretchedness, could not avoid saying unto himself, 
“Strange! that I should lose as much by confiding m no one, 
ind giving nothing away, as I did by indiscriminate charity and un 
bounded confidence ' By the beard of Mahomet, man ts but a worm!” 
Tired at length with wandering, and faint with hunger, he sat 
himself down at the door of a spe ndid mosque, to which the peo 
ple were hastening from all quarters, to perform their devotions, 
While here, the beauty of his face and per- 


son excited the attention of those that were gomg in and out; and 


it the call of muzelim 
many black and sparkling eves darted thei rays through silken 
is they were bent upon him 


been shut, and the people departed, 


Vets, 
he mosque had searcely 
when, at one and the same moment, two black slaves came from 


} 


different quarters, and each delivered a message, purporting that 


he should follow them Ile was somewhat puzzled which to obey, 
when one of them pulled him away, and the other followed. He 


conducted through many neh 





was guided to a magnificent building 

rte nt j ll ] lo . } he fy } > 
partments, and finally lett alone in a garden, the perfumes of whose 
towers almost ove Tpowe red hus senscs Hk re, as he sat in speec te 
less per} lexity, not knowing what to antic \} ite, the ficure otaser iph 
suddenly emerged from out a labvrinth of roses, and approaching, 

| 


him in a vowe of the sweetest music 








ah ied 

I have seen thee, IT have loved thee ; wilt thou love me in 1re- 

t ’ ite wilt, I will be thy wife. The mistress of this palace, 
of these irdens and of unbounded wealth, will be thy sl 

"Thev sat down on a bank of violets, and conversed toge r. The 

lady had a sweet voice, a frank and lively manner, and M either 





by accident or desien, was enabled to discover, through 





posure of her veil, that she was young and beautiful. But her 


versation was rather simple than intelligent, and the young man 
0 tthat she discovered a taste for splendour and extravagance 

Phis reminded n of the evils brought on him by his former wit 

ind he was balaneme in his mind whether to marry the lady at once, 








\ t t to Providence for the result, when he observed the slave 
who had brought hun the other message, eagerly ckoning him 
f " 1 a cluster of odorferous shrubs \n rrresistible im- 
pulse seemed to govern him, and he lett the vouthtul beauty, with 
1 promise soon to return 

Ihe stave led him to a building quite as magniticent as the other 
into a garden equally abounding s and fra nee. He ¢ 
was soon ik ed by a stately and majestic female figure, Who, o1 
coming near, thus addressed hin 


*] have seen thee, I have loved thee ; 1f thou wilt. T will be thy 


Wile irdens, and of bound 


less wealth, wi 


he mistress of this palace, Of test 
ll be thy slave 

They sat and conversed together. Musa learned that she was 

the widow of a bashaw, and not young, for she pleaded guilty to 

forty. There was a decisive tone and manner, and a vein of strong 

sense as well as acute shrewdness in her conversation, that pleased 

hted to find that she had |} 


own, for she mamtaied her opimons with obstinacy, 


vy; and he was, above all, deli 





him might 





a will of her 


isclosed his | bed of all he had in the world by some dexterous thief, who had | although she was willing to be his slave. Her sentiments were, 


| moreover, those of a staid and frugal woman, and she ever and anon 
gave utterance to some maxim of prudence and economy 

| “ Howdifferent!” thought Musa, “from the folly and extravagance 

of my first wife, and that of the young beauty I have just left. There 

is no room for doubt or hesitation. I have suffered too much by 

beauties, fools and spendthrifts. I will marry this sensible, prudent, 

economical widow, and leave the other to get over her disappoint- 


fr 


| ment as well as she can 

Accordingly he married the widow, and said to himself, 

“T have now realized my anticipations, I have applied the expe- 
rience of my past life to the government of my present one, and lo! 
I am the husband of a rich, prudent, sensible woman, with an opmion 
of her own, and one who will not be driven about at the mercy of 


every accidental impulse. Mashallah! She is no beauty, and so 


much the better.” 

But the exultation of Musa continued only a short time. The 
widow had so long been her own mistress that nothing but unbound- 
ed sway over her husband and her household would content her. 
She was mean, avaricious and intolerant of all advice or control; 
and, what was worse, gifted with so excellent an understanding, 
that she always got the better of Musa, even when he was certain 
she was in the wrong 

The most abject slave of the household was him who ought to 
have been its master ; in the midst of outward splendours, he wanted 
the ordinary comforts of life; every action was prescribed to him, 
every ind ilgence demed and even the privile ge ol complaint was 

repressed by the consciousness of his own infenority to his intel- 
‘lectual wife. Ina little while his servitude became intolerable ; 
for, unlike his former helpmate, his present one had neither beauty 
nor good nature to make amends for her other defects. As he re- 
called the sufferings of his previous existence, he became conscious 
that all of them combined scarcely made up the sum of his present 
vexations 

One dav he wrought himself to make a most spirited remonstrance 
against the tyranny of his wife ; but she offered so many excellent 
reasons for her conduct, and overpowered him with such a weight 
of authority and argument that he was out of all patience, and left 
her in despair, tearing lus beard and exclaiming, 

“Head of Mahomet! 
some consolation, fur then I might get the better of her im argn- 
But, to be at the 


convicted of bemg in the wrong, 1s more than flesh and blood can 


if she were only a fool, there would be 


ment, if nothing else same time wronged, and 


bear. Mashallah! I am every day more and more certain that man 


is but a worm 


In his despair he wandered to the fountain of the tomb of Orkhan, 


and, as he drank of its refreshing waters, could not help wishing 


himself the aged and beggared merchant of Pera once again. At 


that moment a deep sleep came over him, on awakening from which 
in the graveyard 


he found himself seated quit tly smoking his pipe 


of Scutari, close by the tomb of Sid: Hamed 
' he exclaimed, start- 


But he was astonished to find that his voice 


** Beard of the prophet! how came I here 


ing up on his feet 


La t 
! scarcely support him. His 


eves were dim, his mouth destitute of teeth, 


was tremulous, and that his limbs con 
and his head shook 
asif withanague. He sat down again, for he found he was unable 
to stand, and cried out 
“© Allah! what sh: 

= Die " Musa,” exc! 
‘ 


‘die, for wert thou to live thy life over again a thousand times, thou 


in the 
I c , “te 


med a voice from the tomb of Sidi Hamed ; 


anguish ot horror, 


couldst not escape the lot of all thy race, whose wisdom consists 


! ther, and whose 


Im running into one error to avoid ame 


experi- 


ence only teaches them pride instead of humility. Die! for thy hour 


is come 


The angel of death came, invisible to mortal eves, and, lightly 


touching Musa with his dart. severed his soul from his body, and 
] 1 weak and trembling voice, 


w convinced that man is but a worm!” 


he died, exclaiming, in 


* Mashallah’ Iam. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





©Oh name him not.” A ballad from one of Auber’s airs, celebrated 
as a waltz by Taghoni-——words by Bayley, in answer to “Now 
while the star of love is bright’ wed by Thomas Comer. This 
sa plaintive melody, and, with a soft pleasing accompaniment, ad- 
mirably expressive of the charming poetry.— Hewitt g> Co. 

* My own, my chose ide Vith this sheet we have a litho- 
rraph— extremely well done by Swett—of Miss H es, to whom 





The air is 
r Music 


cated. The poetry selected from the Mirror 
adapted t 


the Itahan words, “ 7T°en Tendo 














i ’ ‘ 
by J. E.; but of no distinet character Th dirch 

“ My gondola’s waitin . A light fowing moonlight 
serenade.—The poetry by W. N. Bellamy, Es Music by W. Hay- 
tel Heailt go Ce 

“ Gaily row le § -"'..This is the animated barcarole 
sung so de htfully by Sincla n the new romantic opera of Fra 
Diavelo, P sthe sweet vou if skill of the vocalist imparts 
to the air an interest which would not be discovered by an ordinary 
amateur T s Birch 

* On yonder roe r A fine descriptive duet, also from 
Fra Diavelo—sung by Mrs. Austin and Sint as Marquis and 
Zerlina. Of the numerous musical gems through this piece, the pre- 
sent is not the least acceptat Lh s hi 

dy if P ? mi wr ‘—A char ng piece of tnusie, by B. Hime, 
adapted to some stanzas by Mrs mans. The air is expressive, 
and well suited to the poetry.—Ftirth g> Hall. 


“Cherries red.""—A pretty, arch and pleasing com- 
posed by L. Zerbini—the words by Sidney Waller. Sung by Madame 
Vestris in Paul Pry.—J ‘rth Hall. 

“ Third calisthenie rondo” —A pretty trifle, by Wilhelm Tucho, 
Composed and dedicated to Amelia Eringhans.— Firth & Hail. 

“ ‘The opera rondo.’’—A spirited and lively arr.— Hewitt q Co. 
"—A pretty melanchely song.— Hewitt g- Co, 


ar morcean, 








“ The fugitive bride. 
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THE DRAMA. 
THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Tue past season—which closed on the fourth instant—has been 
most productive to the management. It has been an eventiul one 
in our dramatic annals. It introduced the Kembles, and it must be 
considered valuable to our young aspirants for Thespian honours, as 
affording to them a chaste and severe school of acting, hitherto not 
existing in this country. We do not intend to say, that the magni- 
ficent genius of Kean, and the masterly delineations of Macready, 
have been thrown away upon us, and we have ever bestowed the 
warmest approbation upon Forrest, who, in many parts, has no com- 
petitor; but we do mean to assert, that the Kemble-school is to the 
English drama precisely what the Talma-school has been to 
France ; and, to be in possession ot it, is certainly a step gained by 
the American drama. ‘l’o the close of the season, the attracuon otf 
the Kembles has been undinunmished, and thew career has been 
equally brilliant in other ciues of the Umon. The past season like- 
wise has been remarkable for two events—a benetit got up for our 
countryman John Howard Payne, and for our veteran dramatst, Wil- 
liam Dunlap. Mr. Payne contnbuted largely to the stage, and 
has established a solid reputation in England, thereby refiectng 
id, and Onnging her torward as a powertul 
ingly his countrymen 
my that his merits 
Whole of the corps 








credit upon his native | 
contributor to dramatu 
have conferred upon him a substantial test 
were neither unnoticed nor unappreciated, The 
dramatique, of ail departments, voluntecred their aid in the hand- 
somest wav—Forrest, Kemble, and tus daughter leading the van 
and Wallack, Horn, Mrs. Ausun, Miss Hughes, &c. oflering the 
powertul assistance. Mr. Dunlap received the same generous and 
efficient support; and both of these gentlemen ought 
| jacts with the utmost alacrity Dunng 
Wallack, has appeared among us, and 
with him a beautiful and eficctive play called the “Rent Day He 
enacted the hero, Martin Heywood, im a style in which tew can 
hepe to tu.low him successiully Phe piece in " 
the distresses frequently met wiiu among that worthy race 
the agriculiurists of Eugland tumes—at 
turded to Wallack the finest op} 
matic power which ts so p liar 


literature, and accor 





and duubtiess 
will, bear witness to these 
the season, our old tavourit 


juestion—tfounded on 


vl tien 


under the pressure of the 





Tike Die lo-dra- 
Mmaniv aad 


1 we 





tuuching pocture Of @ fenuine 
can never expect to witless ‘ iv cast with 
rt strength—Sunpson, Barry, Placiwle, Richings, Clarke, Mrs 
Sharpe and Mrs Vernon, all having opportunities of cal ' 
best powers into action, In particular Sun 
represcnlatons ol two rufthans, of ¢ 


rreat 
I 














e 
think, can scarcely be surpassed by any off 
have not had sv many novelties, ii ¢ = 
of Mrs. Ausun, who has hit! »stood tory | so prominently as in 
troducin the most Vaiuapy prove t i ivmecal drama 
during her various ¢ wen ts No operas yond those of last 
seasun, Were produced ital spt \v il " i 
out Mozart's splendid “ Z ft Mis. Austin } ‘ 
Jones jo =feno ; ind 3 ure r > { busi “ i 
l iw say, that a more charinin era never appeared o ' 
boards; bul, unlortuna \ i i we and j uuserable 
ta mass of OUT Puplidbol W t » tolerat Swe 
sounds wh by his fect. Miss Hughes uk 
wise appeared Hust appro ehar rs rok 
her farewell 8 boul | v » her pa 
ture for bt t | i she tas mace ur in 
Canada We presuu “ fi Q 

we eae 7 . a 3 i 
has been pr i by Reynoldsun, w wduiti ns from 
tussiml, & bimay toe ig il ’ 
priety ol rengthenu we Work \ —- 
others 5 I 1 our poor t ‘ i tr = i - 
lor impros wnt, for itis s t ent ! Ss many sola 
opera Which might please a t 1 aud “ nt be \ 
it literally given to I . wn \ s sO s tnt 


strengthen the weak parts trom other resources The Ital s 4 


stantiv do u 





‘ tudio Liaila prioja try 
I * Pirates; the Germal 

ilife de Bagdad,” tt 
through France, is by t 
not much 


we, who have 
matic music, are to cavi 
well comp! ( 
ves ready to coll 
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siacroin, wilh 


in * F 






This ra embraces the 
Reynoldson, with Mrs 
an actress h y credita 


retires to bed for the n 





through with natrele, 
“ doubt very much Whetier any a 
done it better. Her singin s usual 
“Day 
finale to the 


light, lov IS piisst i aw Is 


second act, is a fine ul 








bis music admirably. His 

doler, is a dehehtful mecody ; it | 

gand most inertly. ‘To give it tore i 

ing is necessary. Reynoldson is a good coine > r; but he tu 
an English nobleman too much ito an Italian 6uffo in all tus mu 


ied the part with spirit, vet We think he cat 








sic; and, aithouga he a 

eatured it Jones did all he could for the pa assigned int; 

in the music, Was very eflecty We wish 

simple art of learning where and how h 

respect lin net Knowing tie Hogue, Sie 

Richings acted a cut-throat just as We lnagine 

be under an Italian sky, and loosed as uf h 

’ canvas of Salvator Rosa. Nexs 

labourer im imigmty with mich unetion 

wel! re ved It is fuil of livht a partial Tne V Ther sil 
sweet air, sct aS a qmick-step march, Which our i itary 5 


would do well to adopt. The overture, which contains the aur we 


allude to, is very onginal. Mrs. Sharpe looked adnurably; but, al- 
though she is an espe il favourite of ours, We must siy, that she 
displaved a carelessness, and an evident distaste for the part sie 


Was acting to use the 
positively shocking!’ What 


words of my Lord Gosiington, “* shockin 


ver part a lady or 


nuleman under- 


takes to act, ought to be done to the best of her or his alniity 
the lounging through it, to the manifest detriment of the piece, is 
hiwhly discreditable to the actor, and disrespectful to the pull 


We feel assured, that if Kemble were to be cast as Catesby, or that 
part which Povey acts with a white wig, m the “Tempest,” he stil 
would do honour to the man Of messages, Or to th i 
Indeed, if Miss Kemble were to act Cowsiip, we should be certain 
ol seeing a house-maid presente d to us i she accept d the charac- 
ter behind the curtain, she would feel it her duty to do jusuce to her 
task before it. So should Mrs. Sharpe. 

The dramas, of any particular consequence, which have been 
produced this season, are as iollow: the * Hunchback ;” the “Rent 
Day;” *‘ Oralloossa;” ** Fr: . ;’ the ' Magne Flute;” 


man ol hui 








| and “Fra Diavols.”’ The additions to the company are Mason, a 
| nephew of Kemble, whom we look upon as a promising young 
actor. He has a stiffness of gesture with his arms, which requires 
alteration, and a monotony of voice, which ought to be overcome ; 
but he is gentleman-like, and generally pleasing: has a good per 
son, and reads sensibly. Rae and his sister, the former decent in 
fops, the latter a quiet, unassuming little girl, who knows the busi- 
ness of the stage well; but whose forte, we are told, 1s melodrama 
We have often wished to see her in Fenella, which, however, has 
lately been well acted by Clara Fisher. Wilkinson, of the English 
Opera-house, also made his appeurance. He has a quaint drollery, 
very happy in some parts; but, as a low comedian, is generally tar 
inferior to Barnes, Hilson or Placide. This gentleman has returned 
to England. We have now, as far as our recollection, and a refer- 
ence to former articles in the Murror carry us, 
of the season, and the acquisition of tresh talent to the company. It 
remains tor us to refer to a much less pleasing topic—the loss of old 
and deserved favourites. With much regret we attended the fare 
well benefit of Richings, and, while we I 


stated the business 


rejoiwed at the tull house 











which greeted him on the occasion—the receipts ber ve hun 
dred dollars, a generous token trom the public, that his services 
and worth are duly ay iated—we felt amazed at the apparent 
folly of allowing an md lual to quit the theatre who is himself a 


tower of strength. Rochings has an uncommon versath 


rh ips, the best looking man on the stage 
same in tragedy In many 
country, alter Thayer. In 


is the best dressed, and, | 
In comedy he is very respectable—the 
parts he ts first-rate; the best top in the 




















opera, most useful. His Pietro, (take it all in all 1 Masamello 
and his Caliph of Bagdac are tine Figaro good—Caliban a ratty 
conceived In such characters as the old ruffian soldierin “\ 
rine.’ the highwayman, im the “Rent Day.’ Mato M 
all melo-dramas, where tine attitudes and fab/eau ire re site 
mecan compare with Richings. We have omit: = Major G 
braith, but se own as the best by tar of a hat we " = 
He makes walk itlemen endurable. Lian actor, of any ~ 
be taken R nus is ready and able » tak = pole 1 ' 
with better ef thant ibsentee hin i. Ita \ 
tabanes be miss th stands the san Mork 
ngs, lookin ke partand ac = \ 
i ‘ In sith r the curt sw ' wi Vel 
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‘ hom il » pay th = yolt two K . 
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took tor ius b fit iwo soft WwW i \ M 
Louwise—himself G Brown. Rosina was 
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ir 1 thus city $ \ } i i 
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\ sly to : this a ' i f 
which t con ition ol t tr insm is | ’ 
view No Dionysins, with the power of | Vested 
his aug I rson, ¢ pla tl ivi mare « ny tely ( 
theatre; even brute nat 5, int rest ! ! 
poor actor, “who tre nd = a} r upon 

stage (slong us the speed and “ io ! \ 

ynot knock him down, and as lor s your h 
ratne, Vo »hot ! im uy Wilulethese a 5 
their kin they f protec mya iT t rt ue 
envy, fi ia i thieness of the bipocs to vy v 

Not sow \ , Talent ven b 1« 
sno prot ito I ay st health an i 

: is of hes duties, itis no safe-guat ’ ‘ 
if” Barry as one a any iistanecs bat he I 
! ed by a more ) ui s Hi i 

‘ ! Pray } 
lady was enppled f - 

t valua rotess fered sev trom 
same Cals and is a 1 Walk romet 
mad mniuay otes ither; an ‘ 
whent wind blows ntly thinks ol a i 
s tation from Shakspeare If such are not his thoughts, suc 

While t drama is subject to an ’ cra 

oft this K 1, where service and suffering, jorned to ab y. are 7 
protection trom private madgniiy, and where the cect ‘ro, a 
starve!’ may be pronounced Dy any two-legged bruin, because | 
is in oftice—verily, a hewer of wood and drawer of water has a bet 
ter trade than that of an actor. There is but one protection tor 
| artist—the public voice ; we wish it were oftencr exerted 

There is a remark to be made touching the present state of the 


Park, which must strike every person interested in its success. We 
th t number of admirable periormers cxeluded from 


allude to the gr 





the boards. Most of these are old acquaintances, and very favourite 
ones, of the public, who are repeatedly called upon to witness the 
efforts of a star; but a well enacted play is a ranty. Important 
parts are awarded to the most imadequate individuals; and, al 
though the audience betray decided marks of disapprobation, not 
the slightest eflort is made to remove the cause. The other evening 
there vecurred a scene truly ludicrous, which illustrates this subject 
There is an unfortunate part m “ Masaniello,” which has never 
been well filled since the first production here of the opera. That 
unlucky prince has descended trom Thorne and Mrs. Hacket, through 
1 variety of hands, ull it has at length lodged in the possession 
of Metz—a gentleman who pulls a good bow in the orchestra, 
but whose talents as a vocalist, are not worth a fiddlestick. Neither 
1 face, form, action nor any other requisite, has he 











gait, dress, 8k il, 





claim to indulgence as this unfortunate prince, who, however hate 
ful he is mtrinsically from his bad moral character, is rendered peculi 
arly so by the exertions of the present imecumbent. On the night 
illuded to, instead of a difficult au, usually given on the occasion, 
Metz mtroduced the old song “Is there a heart that never 
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ton of a very numerous at nee to sit by passively and witness 
such a musical murder At every pause, therefore, the singer was 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[We have this week the pleasure of presenting to the Amencan 
public another original contribution from Miss Kemble. It was 
accompanied by a letter, not intended for publication, from which, 
however, we venture to make the following extract, necessary to a 
For so doing we solicit the in- 


correct understanding of the lines. 
dulgence of the fair and accomplished authoress, to whom we tender 
our grateful acknowledgments for her kindness in so frequently en- 
riching the Mirror with the lovely creations of her fancy. | 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


Gentiemen—lI shall be most happy if the lines I send you meet 
your approbation, and answer your purpose. 

I have chosen them because they were inspired by one of the 
most beautiful water-courses that, I think, ean be found even in this 
world of lovely and glorious rivers ; and I suppose it may be more 
agreeable to Americans to read the very sincere, if not the very ade- 
quate homage which a stranger pays their romantic scenery, than 
descriptions which have no home interest to recommend them. | 

If you could have seen me at the moment of inditing these lines, 
I think you would have been amused. 1 had purposed nding out to 
the Wissihiccon, an Indian name for a beautiful stream near Phila- 
delphia, signifying, I am told, the “ pleasant water.” I had just ex- 
plored enough of its beauties on the previous day to be most anxious 
bo return; but circumstances occurred to prevent my doing so, and 
the following lament bears witness to the little philosophy with 
which I endured the disappointment. The obstacles to my nde, 
however, were removed—I revisited several times my favourite 
haunt, and have only to hope that some portion of my delight and 
happiness while there, and of my vivid impression Of its loveliness | 
may have found its way into my verses. | 

I do not know what is the usual number of minutes allotted to an 
impromptu, but this was written in less than half an hour; and now 
that it is going to put forth its defects to the world, I think this may 
appear, perhaps, to you some excuse for them. 

Once more, | hope my lines may answer your purpose, and wish 
they were better worth your acceptance. Pray believe me, gentle- 
men, yours, very sincerely, Frances Anne Kemoce. 


A LAMENT. 
BY MISS FANNY KEM®LE. 


The water-fall is calling me, 
With its merry gleesome flow ; 


And the green boughs are beck’ ning me 3 


To where the wild-flowers grow 

I may not go, I may not go, 

To where the sunny waters flow, 

To where the wild wood-flowers blow ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear 

Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 

Would God that thou wert done! 


The busy mill-wheel, round and round 
Goes turning, with its reckless sound ; 
And o'er the dam the waters flow 

Into the foaming stream below, 

And deep, and dark, away they glide 
To meet the broad, bright river's tide; 
And all the way 

They murmuring say 
"Oh, child! why art thou far away? 
Come back into the sun, and stray 
Upon our mossy side.” 


I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the gold, green waters run 
All glittering in the summer's sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whurl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear; 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


The soft spring-wind goes passing by 
Into the forests wide and cool, 
The clouds go trooping through the sky 
To look down on some glassy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice, 
Call me away 
With them to stay 
The blessed, live long, summer's day. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet-breathing spring-winds blow; 
Nor where the silver clouds go by p 
Across the holy, deep, blue sky; 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down, like a still show’r of light; 

I must stay here 

In prison drear : 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


Oh, that I were a thing with wings! 

A bird that in a May-hedge sings! 

A lonely heather-bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill-side! 

Or e’en a silly, senseless stone 

With soft, thick, starry moss o’ergrownm 
Round which the waters glide! 


DINING OUT. 
Tom boasts he every day dines out, 
But all his friends the story doubt ; 
And yet 'tis tme—for Tom, they say, 
Dines out ef humour every day. d 


of regret that those able to enrich our literature with true poetry, 
have almost entirely laid aside their pen, and abandoned the field to 
incompetent writers. This seems to be the case as well here as in 
Britain. But a little while since, we had Scott, Moore, Byron, 
Camp bell, Rogers, Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, and a host of 
others; and, on this side the water, Pinkney, Percival, Halleck, 
Bryant, Sprague, etc. The harps of all are silent now, and, although 
we occasionally get a glimpse of Moore, yet the critics are all in 
mourning at the general decline of poetry. The British reviews 


in this dearth, a poem, fresh from his pen, is peculiarly acceptable. | 


THE ROBBER. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Beside a lonely mountain path, 
Within a mossy wood 

That crowned the wild wind-beaten cliffs, 
A lurking robber stood. 

His foreign garb, his gloomy eye, 
His cheek of swarthy stain 

Bespoke him one who might have been 
A pirate on the main, 

Or bandit on the far off hills 
Of Cuba or of Spain. 


His ready pistol in his hand, 
A shadowing bough he raised, 

Glared forth, as crouching tiger glares, 
And muttered as he gazed— 

“Sure he must sleep upon his steed— 
I deemed the laggard near; 

I'll give him, for the gold he wears, 
A sounder slumber here; 

His charger, when I press his flank, 
Shall leap like mountain deer.” 


Long, long he watched, and listened long,— 
There came no traveller by. 

The ruffian growled a harsher curse, 
And gloomer grew his eye. 

While, o'er the sultry heaven, began 
A leaden haze to spread, 

And, past his noon, the summer sun 
A dimmer beam to shed, 

And on that mountain summit fell a 
A silence deep and dread, 


Then ceased the bristling pine to sigh, 
Sull hung the birchen spray ; 

The air that wrapped those massy cliffs 
Was motionless as they ; 

Mute was the ericket in his cleft— 
But mountain torrents round 

Sent hollow murmurs from their glens, 
Like voices under ground. 

A change came o'er the robber's cheek, 
He shuddered at the sound. 


’T were vain to ask what fearful thought 
Convulsed his brow with pain: 

“The dead talk not,”’ he said at length, 
And turned to watch again. 

Skyward he looked—a lurid cloud 
Hung low and blackening there ; 

And through its skirts the sunshine came 
A strange, malignant glare 

His ample chest drew in, with toil, 
The hot and stifling air. 


His ear has caught a distant sound 
But not the tramp of steed— 

A roar as of a torrent stream, 
Swoln into sudden speed. 

The gathered vapours in the west, 
Before a rushing blast, 

Like living monsters of the air, 
Black, serpent-like and vast, 

Wnithe, roll, and, sweeping o’er the sun, 
A frightful shadow cast. 


Hark to that nearer, mightier crash! 
As if a giant crowd, 

Trampling the oaks with iron feet, 
Had issued from the cloud; 

While fragments of dissevered rock 
Go thundering from on high, 

And eastward, from their eyne-clifis, 
The shneking eagles fly ; 

And lo! the expected traveller comes, 
Spurring his charger by. 


To that wild warning of the air, 
The assassin lends no heed : 
He lifts the pistol to his eye, 
He notes the horseman’s speed : 
Firm is his hand and sure his aam— 
But ere the flash is given, 
Its eddies filled with woods uptorn, 
And spray from torrents driven, 
The whirlwind sweeps the crashing wood— 
The giant firs are nven. 


Riven, and wrenched up from splintering cliffs, 
They rise like down tn air; 

At once the forest's rocky floor 
Lies to the tempest bare. 

Rider and steed and robber whirled 
O’er precipices vast, 

‘Mong trunks and boughs and shattered crags, 
Mangled and crushed, are cast. 

The catamount and eagle made, 








At morn, a grim repast. 


{Some stanzas from the author of ‘‘ Thanatopsis.” It is a matter I 


award to Bryant a high rank among their best bards, and, therefore, | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


NUMBER FIFTY-ONE. 


| Florentine peculiarities—society—balls—ducal entertainments—privi- 
i lege of strangers—families of high rank—the exclusives—soirees— 
|| parties of a rich banker—peasant beauty—visitors of a baroness— 
|| awkward deportment of a prince—a contented married lady—hus- 
| bands, cavaliers and wives—personal manners---habits of society, Kc. 


I am about starting on my second visit to Rome, after having 
passed nearly three months in Florence. As I have seen most of 
the society of this gayest and fairest af the Italian cities, it may 
| not be uninteresting to depart a little from the traveller’s routine, 
by sketching a feature or two 
| Florence is a resort for strangers from every part of the world 
The gay society is a mixture of all nations,of whom one-third may 
| be Florentine, one-third English, and the remaining part equally 
|, divided between Russians, Germans, French, Poles and Ameri- 
cans. The English entertain a great deal, and give most of the 
| balls and dinner parties. The Florentines seldom trouble them- 
selves to give parties, but are always at home for visits in the 
| proma sera, (from seven till nine,) and in their box at the opera. 
|| They go, without scruple, to all the strangers’ balls, considering 
|| courtesy repaid, perhaps, by the weekly reception of the grand 

duke, and a weekly ball at the club-house of young Italian nobles. 
| The ducal entertainments occur every Tuesday, and are the 
| most splendid of course. The foreign ministers present all of their 
| countrymen who have been presented at their own courts, and the 
|| company 1s necessarily more select than elsewhere. The Florentines 


who go to court are about seven hundred, of whom half are invited 


on each week—strangers, when once presented, having the double 
privilege of coming uninvited to all. There are several Italian fa- 
milies, of the highest rank, who are seen only here ; but, with the 
single exception of one unmarried girl, of uncommon beauty, who 
bears a name celebrated in Italian history, they are no loss to 
general society. Among the foreigners of rank, are three or four 
German princes, who play high and waltz well, and are remarkable 
for nothing else ; half a dozen star-wearing dukes, counts and mar- 
quises, of all nations and in any quantity, and afew English noble- 
men and noble ladies—only the latter nation showing their blood 
at all in their features and bearing 
The most exclusive society is that of the Prince Montfort, (Je- 
|, rome Bonaparte,) whose splendid palace is shut entirely against 
the English, and difficult of access to all. He makes a single ex- 
| ception in favour of a descendant of the Talbots, a lady whose 
| beauty might be an apology for a much graver departure from rule. 
He has given two grand entertainments since the carnival com- 
menced, to which nothing was wanting but people to enjoy them. 
oe immense rooms were flooded with light, the music was the 
| best that Florence could give, the supper might have supped an 
| army—stars and red ribbons entered with every fresh comer, but 
it looked like a ** banquet hall deserted.” Some thirty ladies, and 
| as many men, were all that Florence contained worthy of the so- 
| ciety of the ex-king. A kinder man in his manners, however, or 
| apparently a more affectionate husband and father, I never saw. 
He opened the dance by waltzing with the young princess, his 
daughter, a lovely girl of fourteen, of whom he seems fond to ex- 
|, cess, and he was quite the gayest person in the company till the 
| ball was over. The ex-queen, who is a miracle of size, sat on a 
|, divan, with her ladies of honour about her, following her husband 
with her eyes, and enjoying his gaiety with the most childish good 
, humour 
| The Saturday evening soirées, at Prince Poniatowski’s, (a bro- 
| ther of the hero,) are perhaps as agreeable as any in Florence. He 
, has several! grown-up sons and daughters married, and, with a very 
sumptuous palace and great liberality of style, he has made his 
parties more than usually valued. His eldest daughter is the leader 
of the fashion, and his second is the ** cynosure of alleyes.” The 
old prince is a tall, bent, venerable man, with snow-white hair, and 
very peculiarly marked features. He is fond of speaking English, 
and professes a great affection for America 
Then there are the sorrées of the rich banker, Fenzi, which, as 
they are subservient to business, assemble all ranks on the com- 
At the last, I saw, among other cu- 





| 








mon pretensions of interest. 
riosities, a young girl of eighteen from one of the mure common 
families of Florence—a fine specimen of the peasant beauty of 
Italy. Her heavily moulded figure, hands and feet, were quite for- 
given when you looked at her dark, deep, indolent eye, and glow- 
ing skin, and strongly-lined mouth and forehead. The society was 
evidently new to her, but she had a manner quite beyond being 
astonished. It was the kind of ammal dignity so universal in the 
lower classes of this country 

A German baroness of high rank receives on the Mondays, and 
here one sees foreign society in its highest colouring. The pret- 
tiest woman that frequents her parties, is a Genoese marchioness, 
who has left her husband to live with a Lucchese count, who has /eft 
his wife. He is a very accomplished man, with the look of Me- 
phistopheles in the “ Devil's Walk,” and she is certainly a most 
She is received in most of the good society of 


fascinating woman 
| Florence—a severe, though a very just comment on its character. 
| A prince, the brother of the king of Prussia, divided the attention 
| of the company with her the last Monday. He is a tall, military- 
looking man, with very bad manners, ill at ease, and impudent at 
the same time. He entered with his suite im the middle of a song. 
| The singer stopped, the company rose, the prince swept about, 
bowing hke a dancing-master, and, after the sensation had sub- 

sided, the ladies were taken up and presented to him, one by one. 
He asked them all the same question, staid through two songs, 
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which he spoiled by talking loudly all the while, and then bowed | They ushered a favourite dish into the banquet-hall with music and | Phebe Pindle, spinster, passing to Maximus Tunbelly, 


himself out in the same awkward style, leaving every body more 
happy for his departure. 

One gains little by his opportunities of meeting Italian ladies in 
society. The cavaliere serrente flourishes still, as in the days of 
Beppo, and it is to him only that the lady condescends to talk 
There is a delicate, refined-looking, little marchioness here, who 
is remarkable as being the only known Italian lady without a cava- 
lier. They tell you, with an amused smile, that “she is content 
with her husband.” It really seems to be a business of real love 
between the lady of Italy and her cavalier. Naturally enough too— 
for her parents marry her without consulting her at all, and she 
selects a friend afterwards, as ladies in other countries select a 
lover, who is to end in a husband. The married couple are never 
seen together by any accident, and the lady and her cavaler never 
upart. The latter is always invited with her, as a matter of course, 
and the husband, if there is room, or if he is not forgotten. She is 
insulted if asked without a cavalier, but is quite indifferent whether 
These are points really settled 





her husband goes with her or not 
in the policy of society, and the rights of the cavalier are specitied 
in the marriage contracts. I had thought, until ] came to Italy, that 
: things were either a romance, or customs of an age gone by 

They are 


such 
like very much the personal manners of the Italians 
mild and courteous to the farthest extent of looks and words. They 
do not entertain, it is true, but their great dim rooms are free to 
you whenever you can find them at home, and you are at liberty to 
join the gossipping circle around the lady of the house, or sit at 
the table and read, or be silent unquestioned. You are /e¢ alone, if 
you seem to choose it, and it is neither commented on, nor thought 


uncivil, and this I take to be a grand excellence in manners 


The society is dissolute, I think, almost without an exception. | 


The English fall into its habits, with the difference that they do 
not conceal it so well, and have the appearance of knowing it is 
wrong—which the Italians have not. The latter are very much 
shocked at the want of propriety in the management of the English 
To sutler the particulars of an intrigue to get about is a worse sin, 
im their eves, than any violation of the commandments. It is scarce 
possible for an American to conceive the universal corruption of a 
society like this of Florence, though, if he were not told of it, he 
There are ex- 
ternal features in which the society of our own country ts far less 
scrupulous and proper 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


THE SCIENCE OF HOSPITALITY. 


* Susia. *C’est le vrai Amphytrion oj l’on dine '’""— Moliére. 





I was much entertained, a few evenings since, with the peru- 
sal of a French work, recently published, on the ** Devowrs de l’Am- 
phytrion,” or, as it may be rendered in English, the “ Science of 
Hospitality.” Although every trade and occupation, in these days 
of improvement and grandiloquence, has been dignified with the 
appellation of a science, and those who follow it with the titles of 
artists and professors; this is not an invention of modern times, 
but owes its origin to remote antiquity. Though now revived and 
cultivated with care, by the highly imaginative and polite nation, 
whose culinary skill far exceeds the perfection of Roman epicur- 
ism, it will be long before they can equal their models mm the science 
of hospitality ; indeed, as yet, they have done nothing more than to 
copy after them. Who can, for a moment, compare the splendour of 
the most expensive fétes of modern times, with the unbounded pro- 
fusion and lavish prodigality of the ancients ; or contrast the paltry 
ten thousand pounds, which is the maximum outlay of the costliest 
banquets, with the hundreds of thousands, nay, millions, expended 
at repasts in the times of the Roman emperors! when the difficulty 
lay in the concentration of sufficient expense in the smallest com- 
pass, and the remotest regions, and the rarest specimens of the 





’ 


animal and vegetable world, were joined in heterogeneous union ; 
when a thousand peacocks died to furnish one small dish of their 
tongues, and pearls of immense value were dissolved and drank in 
avid ; and many other elements of expense entered into the compu- 
tation, and swelled the amount till we are tempted to refuse belief, 
and are almost incredulous of the statements even of standard his- 
torians. 

Lord Lyttleton, in his ** Dialogues of the Dead,” has a humorous in- 
terview between Apicius and Dartinenf, celebrated gourmands of 
ancient and modern times, wherein the Frenchman, after telling 
the cause of his own death by a surfeit, is amazed to hear from the 
Roman that he hung himself in despair, upon his steward’s inform- 
ing him that he had but four-score thousand pounds left in his cof- 
“Alas!” said the distracted Apicius, “it is not enough for 
a supper!’ and so he hanged himself to avoid starvation. ‘“ Why, 
man !’’ cries the Parisian, * with us you might have lived twenty years 
on it, and died in clover after all—eighty thousand pounds! Sacre 
Dieu!’ The application is plain—that the luxury of the ancients 
far outstripped that of our times, and that the more equal distribu- 
tion of property has taken away first the means, and then the incli- 
nation to indulge in such limitless profusion. Besides, the superior 
facilities of commerce, and the improvements in the production of 
the gifts of nature and art, by increasing the quantity, necessarily 
cause greater cheapness, and a piece of the finest silk is now pro- 


fers 


duced with less expense than the external roll of coarse linen that 
envelopes the Egyptian mummy 

But the imvention of the ancients was not confined alone to the 
composition of new dishes, and devising new modes of expense in 
the viands to be consumed ; manner, elegance, and taste in arrange- 
ment had for them an engrossing charm, and every thing that could 


delight the ear or eye, was joined to the gratifications of the palate. ' a small brown rib, destined for the antiquated and precise Miss! enmity of pins and needles, and 


dancing, and prolonged the repast with interludes of pantomune 
and dramatic representations, mixed with choruses of singers and 
dancers, 

The vegetable and animal! kingdom were ransacked for stimulants 
to excite a jaded appetite, and the numerous courses were always ac- 
companied with a description of each remarkable dish by the host, 
who usually had some interesting anecdote or amusing remark in 
connection with each. As luxury increased, new and indispensable 

ceremonial rules were introduced for the conduct of the guest and 
host, and finally a regular code was made of the scattered precepts, 
| and Parasites were feasted with every party to keep a strict watch, 
and detect any breach of the important observances among the 
guests ; and whosoever was reported to the master of the house in pri- 


vate for any delinquency. was thenceforward excluded from any fu- 


| ture participation, and lost caste among all his dining acquaintance 
With the fall of the empire, and the irruption of the successive 
hordes of barbarians with unpronounceable names and undisciplined 
appetites, whose only care was what and not how to eat, the science 
of good living vanished with the other sciences, and the world ex- 
isted for centuries upon the simple elements of food, in deplorable 
ignorance of the various modes of permutation and combination 
In such degenerate days was it that King Stephen used to sit in the 
chimney corner at Woodstock, and scorch venison cutlets on the 
end of his sword, and King Arthur carve pudding to his knights of 
the round table with “trusty Escalibar ;” or, as the ballad hath it, 
* The king then drew bis shining sword, 
Most like a trencher-man, 
And in he plunged it to the hilt, 
When out the gravy ran.” 
Then was it that princesses made pasties and princes cheesecakes, 
and captive knights were solaced in their prisons by angels of light 
in the shape of noble maidens bearing viands, prepared by their 
own hands, to the objects of their sympathy. But those times of na- 
ture and barbarism have past—now, a high-born young lady, if there 
be such, would shudder at the vulgarity of being seen in the apart- 
ment devoted to culinary operations, to use a delicate circumlocu- 
tion, much less to contaminate her reputation and hands, by the 
| vile contact of substances utterly unmentionable, and too gross for 
ethereal natures. Nay more, such is the perfection that many in 
| modern times have attained, that eating itself is entirely dispensed 
| with ; and the philosophical observer, if he can fora moment intermit 
the motion of knife and fork, will often be edified by the spectacle 
of a row of young ladies amusing themselves with turning over the 
dainty tid-bits on their respective plates, with a curious eye, as if to 
investigate the nature of the unknown substance before them ; then 
sip a little water, nibble a little bread, assume an air of surpassing 
| dignity, and look things unutterable upon the carnivorous assem- 
blage ; who, poor souls, all unaware of the intense wonder and 
horror caused by their portentous deeds, are rapidly reducing the 
hills of vegetable and animal matter to a mathematical level. But 
the wonder of such a philosopher will be somewhat abated, should 
| he, by any chance, behold the previous secret noon lunch, which 
' enables them to support ethereality, and recalls to mind the well- 
| known verses beginning, 
' “Violante, in the pantry,” &c 
he would then appreciate the witty saving of a friend, who com- 
| pared a fashionable lady, in a changeable silk dress, to a cameleon, 
| an animal which was long reported to feed on air, because he was 
| too cunning to allow people to see him eat 
“Mercy on us !” as Tristram Shandy says, * how I have digress- 


| ed before beginning my subject!” 


| To commence ; the French and Italians were the first nations | 


who made any progress in the culimary art in the middle ages, and 
they, at that early penod, furnished cooks to the rest of the civil- 
ized world. By degrees the French have taken the lead, and now 

no establishment in Europe is perfect without a French cook. In 
| the code of regulations, recently compiled by a celebrated “ gas- 


| tronome,” we see the minute perfection to which every thing con- 


nected with the science of good living has been carried, and are at 
a loss which to admire most, the art or nature displayed in them ; so 


| true it is, that the most refined manners are those which approxi- | 


mate nearest tothe natural ; and, in the ** science of hospitality,” the 
great object of the numerous and seemingly unimportant rules, is 
to secure the greatest amount of personal comfort to all, and ren- 
der a man as much at ease and as weli served im a party of a hun- 

| dred, as though he were sitting alone at the table 

| The ettainment of this desirable object will depend upon the 

| amphytrion, the fashionable title of the host, taken from Molhiére’s 

admirable play of the same name, and especially from the line se- 

The amphytrion should be ac- 


lected to head this loose sketch 
quainted with the particular tastes and predilections of his guests, 
keep an anxious watch over their diminishing appetites, and solicit 
them with graceful and earnest, yet not importunate and burden- 
some, pressing ; and, above all, be careful that each one receive 
directly from him their mtended portion. He can thus calculate 
| upon the known tastes of the guests, and insure himself and them 
| a double portion of pleasure. 


| important, and ‘a neglect of it,” as the French writer observes, 


| “leads often to deplorable consequences.” 


| his calls to mind an abominable fashion, which even now pre- 


| vails, of passing a plate from hand to hand indiscriminately, until 
| it settles somewhere near the foot of the table, and the host is 
effectually prevented from making any distinction among his 


| 
guests, and labours, uncheered by a grateful smile, to help, he 


' 
| . 
| knows not whom, to—he cares not what 


Only to think of a mass of fat, designed for Mr. Timothy Tug- | 


} mutton, placed before the ethereal Miss Seraphina Moonbeam; or 


The observance of this rule is all- | 





j v charities ' 


man, m 
What bitter secret animosities, what quantities of 


How 


completely destroy all convivial delight, and invest the counte- 





and trustee ots 
latent bile, 
are thus engendered! a few accidents thus ma/-d-propos will 
nances of the guests with a grim, wrathful look of sullenness, 
In the mean 
tame, the host, all unconscious of the storm his imprudence has set 
a-brewing, continues his etlorts to please those to whom even cour- 
tesy is disagreeable, till the gloom of the company, by a svmpa- 


thetic influence, is diffused over his own face, and the repast, 


which began under the most cheering auspices, ends in mutu il dis- 


content and ill-suppressed dissatisfaction. The gentlemen depart 


grumbling; the ladies retreat with hearts ready to burst with 
spite, and lips trembling with scandal, to be poured forth in a 


torrent with the tea, and the luckless amphytrion himself retires 
with a sigh, as he looks at the scene of his mish ups, and pathetically 
discusses with his moping partner the reason “ why every thing 
went wrong; but either 


whole is laid to the 


s unable to divine the cause, and the 


account of fortune, who, if she be indeed, as 


the Romans represented her, a bend fide personage, sutlers oftener 
The 


marked with @ 


for the mistakes of mankind than for her own day, in fact, 


becomes sucha one as the ancients would have 


black stone in their Fasti, and the wiser old ladies of the present 


age cross with a pen im their almanacs, and hold in worse estima- 


tion than a sailor's Friday, placing it on a par with the day on 


which James drowned himself, Augustus broke the gig and hi 
neck, or Charles ran off with the actress 


All this complication of evils may be avoided, as the 


work re- 
ferred to proves, by the slightest care on the part of the amphy 
trion. Whatever comes from his end of the table should be en- 
trusted toa servant, with special directions, and each of the guests, 
thus suited in their several tastes, will assume a look of heavenly 
ums the fortu- 


benevolence, and overwhelm with flattering encom 


nate giver of the feast, who, if any spark of human kindness re- 


will be supremely happy tm beholding the 


maim in his bosom, 
cheerful hilarity he has diffused around, and feel, for the moment 
at least, as if praise were a sufficient counterpoise to pudding 
Such a sight would prove, conclusively, that the stomach, and not 
kindly affections, and how much 


more man enjoys hunself as a gregarious animal than when he sits 


the heart, is the citadel of the 


apart, like the wretches in Byron's ** Darkness,” 
* Gorging himself in gloom.’ 


Of the many other duties inculcated in this volume, its sys- 


tematic arr various offices 
Suffice 


manners, 


ngement, and mimute deseription of the 
of bost and guest, my limits will not permit me to speak 
it to say, that it contains a complete code of tabl 
although it descends to particulars that may appear ridiculous to 
the uninitiated, and those who imagine the operation of eating the 
sole object of a dinner, without concerning themselves with the 
grace and attention to the wants of others, which characterize 
the finished gentleman. Such incorrigibles we leawe to be the 
Hectors of boarding-houses and steamboats, and to bring our na- 
tiona! habits into disrepute with the discerning travellers, whose 
minds resemble the visual organs of the man who was, “of on¢ 


blind, ha 


uretting 


eve with the other could not se¢ But next to re- 


the various wants and desires introduced by crril:zation 
and refinement, the philanthropist will endeavour to satisfy them in 


himself and others, and there is no field in which his labours will 


be better appreciated, and produce a greater harvest, than in the 


wide range of the “ Science of Hospitality ” HERMES 





ORIGINAL PAPERS BY A QUIET MAN. 


REMINISCENCES OF BOYHOOD, 
BLACK 


Amon We 


called him old, not because he was aged, for he was no more than 


IKE—OLD PETE—UNREQUITED LOVE 


G the servants on the farm I must not forget old Ike 


seven or eight-and-twenty, but from that bovish familarity with 
which youngsters speak of persons and things about them at 
school Ike 


clever fellow,” though he had but slender pretensions to clever- 


was a good servant, and what we called “a rea/ 


He was kind-hearted 
but it was a standing joke with Dick Grim to tap 


ness mm the correct signification of the term 
and industrious ; 
the typ of his foretinger on his forehead, with a shrug and a piteous 
look at him—an oblique imsinuation respecting the furniture of his 
pericranium, at which Ike, being exceedingly passionate, would 
fly into a fury, which only increased the mirth of the surrounding 
imps. Ike was blind of one eye and deaf in both ears, and being 
distinguished for the brevity as well as the frequency of his ire, 
was sadly annoved by the tricks of the young urchins, though he was 
too good-natured to * tell." Poor fellow, he led a worse life of it 
Dick Grim was the leader of the gang, and they 
They put prickly pears in his shoes—stuck 


than Caliban 
plagued his soul out 
pins in his chair—tied up his harness, (he officiated as groom 
He 


was an inveterate lover of tobacco in all its forms, and was nearly 


among his other duties,) and stole the key of the barn door 
‘ . 
always smoking a short pipe, which, when not in lus mouth, was 
twisted up in luis hat-band 

One summer afternoon Ike had a piece of harness to mend = It 
being pleasant weather, he carried it out under the cherry-trees 
behind the house, and proceeded there to seat himself in his old 
Fr m 


the unusual suavity discernible in the manners of Dick Grim, and 


chair, with his pipe in his month, to accomplish his task 


the interest which a dozen of us took in his motions, he evi- 


dently suspected some deviltry. Before assuming the chair, he had 
carefully passed his hand over the seat, to insure against the latent 


a minute examination of his hat 
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had terminated in a consolatory conclusion that it had been em- 
vellished neither with molasses, prickly pears, nor cobbler's wax 
The boys all gathered around, keeping up as brisk a conversation 


with him as his extreme deafness would permit, and, by various 


little pieces of torment, extorting from him cries of “quit,” “oh 
’” and other signs of discontent, to 


us were too well accustomed to pay much atten- 


don’t,” “mind yourself, will you 


which most of 


tion One “plumped” his naked foot with a m irble—another 
tickled his ear with straw, on his blind side—while a third 
dropped a pebble down his neck, The good-natur d lad took these 
assaults with patience and resignation, and when Dick hallowed im 
his ear, “Tsay, Ike, how long have you had that pipe ' answered 


with unruffled eivilitvy, “* No, Than't got no eg to-day, but I'll 


save one for you, Master Richard, when I tind ” As he said 
this, Mr H— accidentally passed, and stopped a moment by the 
group to issue some ordes An unusual sensation seemed the re- 


sult of his preset “1 Dick Grim turned a Intl pale, and three or 


four of the rest sneaked off: the mystery was suddenly solved by 
the explosion of the pine, w h had been loaded with powder b 

neath the tobacco. ‘The burst of fire and smoke hurt as well as 
frightened the negro, and even Mr. H—— had a clean white vest 


lackened and burnt ) investigation was instituted that 


even 





respectine the authors of this nefarious gunpowder plot, but what 
| yun} | 
mcommon On such occasions, ho 


After the affair was di 


Jim White behind the barn, laugh 


was very curious, although not 


one knew any thing about it suussed, I ac 





cidentally saw Dick Grim and. 


ing obstreperously 
> I 

Another servant in the family was old Pete, also a black fellow, 
tut in every way the opposite to [ke Pete was of a true sable 
‘ omple X10n, Cross a 


] ia 
kept not only the boys but Mr. and Mrs. II and all the mas 








ters in awe Yet there was never a more honest and useful do 
mestic It was his way Ile was ana t fanuly servar ind 
put on urs Ilis erumbling was a chron All da il 
night—in pain, in pleasure rrumble, grumble, grumble Ile was 
uways foretelling evil, and finding fault His * ah’* was invariably 
a preface to some dark prophecy or other * Ah, wait a little,” he 
would say to the bo when his ears were greeted with @ partiet 
larly loud peal of la ter, ** wait a lew year ind see who'll la h 
then’ LT may he rv hat the predictions of Pete reeoiled 
upon himself, as, in the subsequent years ot | life, he was the 
vyietim of varu misfortunes He was bent double with the rhe 
! m | \ ed with the ut t er dra 
throveh a ¢ { winter, entire ly de pel dant upon the bounty of | 
friends, | ink mto the grave quietly one ! r, orum 
t r to the very last 

Amone the ny ts on the | ice, there was a f vurite Little 
| —ia ’ rt potted like t ell of at ‘ 
only the br t was mort Ww mid beautit It was ed 
Rose. Its face was full of expression, and, w i patr of large tim 
ue eves ul ‘ every where \ op ir attic ent 
existed between t ‘ iture and m li, w h was ofl 
the follow miinner 1 gradu began to ve tha r iatles 
tion for me was cool She we inom ) »>m })s 
run round alter her tail for my amusement, ro rub her V 
vainst my feet, but evidently av In The 1 ry \ 
ravelled by my ecling her one day t I the w Gpile, ine 
pany with a ereat, awkward, overgrown gray cat, with greet 
1 smutty nose, and al ther a most villaino Lppe nee. At 
what set of pots and kettles Rose had hunted up this black | 
none could tell, nor by “what charms, what wit whi 
nughty conjurations” he had ensnared the atlectu ‘ i creature 
deheate, mnocent and lovely enough to ne n ‘ 1 ot the 
proudest lady in the land. So, however, 1 was t lew Vaga 
bond acquaintance grew bolder and bolder. at lent vy mace 
no secret of their deeded partiatity ar 1 were een together more 
openly and fre juently l'o sav the truth, my tf noes were! | 
wounded. My rascal seemed « cious of | mpudent meivility, 
and never ventured near the house without evident signs of doubt 
fear and reluctance. Some sense of propnety lingered hus boson 
which perhaps palpitated a little also on the se ‘ ( ‘ 

One day I saw Rose (1 never eared for r atterwa t 
earessing her ugly friend, and apparently pers r | 
house and up sturs She tor ed l fawned upon him—patte 
his filthy whiskered cheek with her white velvet paw t 
steps—looked back—ran toward him again, d, with 
guage and eloquence of which s was capable, « es " 
enter le looked at me with a miseiving countenance ; KR re 
warded me also with an expression of entreaty, tll at le t 
went, the new-comer des ny a semi-circle around me, notw 
standing the reliance which ! placed on Rose's presenta s 
1 actually mused for a few moments with a lover's melancholy 
upon this early disappomtment in m t Ros 
down as an arrant jade, and a disgrace ity 
riod, however, [ have seen more ot the t 





the fate of man to be cheated, and that he mav think himself wel 
off who 1s jilted only by kittens 





THE FINE ARTS, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Bl i AND LAST NOTICE 


No. 145. Lannscari G. Miller, a 
from the defects noticed in No. 144 

No. 146. Dominie Sampson and Meg Mernlies.—D. C. Johnson 
This is a cancature of a subject sufficently broad in itself 

No. 147. Wood engravings.- J. Mason, a. Mr. Mason has 
not only forwarded the progress of this estimable art by the exam 
ples be has given us of his skill, but by his lectures to the students 


Very beautiful, but not free 








»mpk ana M.. 
; employment J 





~ mg ~ ‘a x p= pea geez ote ae tee sails. a 
of the National Academy. Lectures which have advanced the art || We do not think that the artist has illustrated the page from our 


both in Europe and America. 

No. 148. Wood engravings.—J. A. Adams, a. We have here ad- 
mirable specimens from another artist in wood engraving. This art 
by the facility of its combination with the type ot the printer, is in- 
valuable for illustrations of the text of the author, particularly in 
every branch of natural history. Literature and science are deeply 
indebted to the professors of wood engraving. 

No. 149. Flower piece Miss Seagers. 

No. 150 Portraits of a lady and gentleman.—H. F. Meyer. Very 
queel things; uU not carncatures 

No. 151. Portrait of Archdeacon Mountaine of Quebee, H. F. 
Meyer. The reverend divine cannot be a subject for the carieatunst. 

No. 152. The ship Philadelphia heaving to tor a pilot, off Dover. 

J. Pringle. This, we presume, is the portrait of a ship 
No. 153. Portrait of a gentleman.—E. D. Marchant, 
No. 154. Portrait of a short-horned cow 4. L. De Rose, x. a 

elect. We confess that the portrait of the ship, and the portait of 

the cow are not so interesting to us as some other portraits m the 
gallery 

No. 155. An engraving.—J. Smillie, a. 
having all the beauties of this artist 

No. 156. An engraving.—J. Casilear, a. <A bold scene executed 
with great force, and evincing a hand and eye fitted for the attain- 
ment of hivh standu n the art 

No. 157. An engraving.—J. W. 
eraved by a wortl 

No. 158. An etching of Sir Thomas Lawrence's tull length | 
traitot Benjamin West from the orignal, in the possession ol 
king of Great Britain.—C. Rolls. 


> 


A view as clear as silver, 





Two portraits en 


y student of theacadenmy, and pupil ot Mr Durand 
r 








Vo. 159 Frame with engravings. —J. Casilear, a 
No. 100. An eneraving—a view of the North Battery.—-J. Smillie, 
a. Aclear and highly finished picture--pu in the present 





number of the Mirror 

No. lol. An engraving 
J. Simihie, a 

No. 162. Portrait of the ship Eagle.—J. Pringle. 
No. 163. I length portrait of a child.—W. R. Hamilton, a. We 


Sampson carrying off the gates of Gaza 





re pleased again to meet a production irom the pencil of Mr. Ha- 
milton 
No. 164. Landseapes.—W. G. Wall, x. a. Two pictures with the 
s number, and both by the same excellent artist 


No. 165. Miniature of a gentleman Ik. D. Marchant, a. Mr 





Marchant here shows that he has skill in water-colour portraiture 
i We 1 “ 

No. 166. Frame containing four miniatures.—A sa. Ano 
ther student of this academy challenges and obtains admuration by 
those clear and good hea 

No, 167. Architectural drawa St. Clement's church.—M. E 


Thompson, ~. A 
\ Vi iture of a lady G. W. Newcombe, a 
No. 169. Miniature portrait.—J. J. May 


dnateur artist, with od Colouring 


es, uw. This is a contr 


and sottness ol 
No. 170 Min ture portrait J W Dor ‘ Y 

No. 171. Moniatun portrait of a lady J. W. Dodge a. An excel 
rit th both im drawu nd colourn We wish the curls wer 


172. M ture portrait of a lady Mrs. Seagers 
No. 173. Mimature portrait Miss Demin This, we understand 


1 studentof the Nationa! Aca 





‘ i lads 
\ <1 th | {‘l. Ss. Cummings sq 
No. 174. Peneil sketch of Red Jacket H. Inman, s. a 
No. 175. 1 ne with two niumatures \. Gate, a 
No. | i neth port himature of a gentleman in 
T. Ss. Cun nus, N. A He Ss portrait on very 
\ ré vurs, havi t r wn lutions of « wnt 
“ thal « eal \ It may! ! if 
' ! No ’ Dink Ou ¢ rs can iN ‘ 
‘ PMN \ tor ‘ nivory Notw 
‘ yn } eo thie t . it 
wit sons Who ! t to fee teont t 
\ Vin water « ul at the time, will speak 
s \ } ' tm tures mm onl ¢ i. = \ 
tir to tures 0 ze of Iie; 1 1 diflic 
' \ re and mo ery but the 1 ure on ivory 
1 rth ' p . of creater | tv of t 
( mur { when proj V preserved, equaily Th 
f rot th t from the pen f Mr. Cum sist 
ture in th illery that we can ¢ to support our 
i 
N M ture portrait of \ Iwop 4 1 
ntinigs = gent ! reas vi. ( rnes 
itt and truth eharactenzes th 
No. 173. M ¢ portraitota medica ’ Mra. Se 
No. 17. M re portrait of a J 
‘ ' re rat ot a ¢ 1 vt " Miss 
Ann A. t And acherubit is. W n 
' ‘ iva tot > W \ t 
N \ ' Vv rave ! i ‘ = ‘ me ‘ 
No Miniature port _ , ’ ae 
tH . As ¢ t l " s¢ } 
ead j 
No. | M } t H.c.s! mw x 
\ I ulotay r ' \ ' , ane 
s N ’ nav sy Ww \ lt 
! vot ¢ on Mr. s wiy's ress to 
\ ! ’ ~ 
\ Te SI 
vo. | Minmatar wet ‘ GWoLN , A 
\ | nd in eles St. ( ‘ r 
M. i. Thomps s. A 








No.l Flower pio W. S. Mount, ws. a. We ean searcels 
ree » this cde tn 4 ration of st @ san 
bold nd ves us the ft i ’ it th ré 

t vilerv; vet, so it is Mr. Mount shows versatlitv of ta 

nt t i the tlower-garden the church, to rus n io 
the farm-hous nd the degradu tleets of the pot-hous 

No. 180 Faney sketeh.—S. EL. Gimber his nan draws 
“ ' sket s admirably As an engraver, the pub ire W 

unt With Dis merits 

No. 192. Portrait of a itheman.—A. L. De Ro x. A. elect 
We are pleased to see so many portraits from t tt of Mr 
De Rose. Thus is a good composition and well painted 





No. 193. Scene from the Water Witeh.—G. G 
There was a charm in these varieties of sound, and in the solemn 
drew Alida into her little baleony; there 


wk of womanly pride in her dark eve, and hapily some conscious 


stiliness of such an oth 





wasa 





ness of womanly power in the swell ot hermeh lip, while a taper finger 





he bar of the balcony, rapidiy, and without 
de Water Witch, vol pege SS 


"jousness of Us 








celebrated novelist. 
painting. 

No. 194. U. S. ship Essex beating round Cape Horn.—J. Pringle. 

“With much difficulty, and great risk of splitting the sail, we sue- 
ceeded in getting the close reefed main-topsail set. With this and the 
fore, main, and mizzen storm-staysails, we were enalled to force the 
ship about two knots, through a tremendous head sea, w+ ich threatened 
every moment destruction to our bowsprit and masts.”— Vide Com. Por- 
ter's Journal 


No. 195. Portrait of Commodore B 
striking likeness of a gallant veteran, 
No. 196. Chit-chat after dinner 
siderable nature and humour, by a stud 
No. 197 [ 
N 4 I 
sident of the National Academy 
No. 198. Lands« ape G. Miller, a 
No. 199. Sea piece. —T. Birch, a. 
interest ortraits of ships, as we doubt not we ought to be—a por- 
trait of nature combined with art lke this, the ated elements, 
and agitated tabrie of the ship-wright, where we see the very move- 
ment of the mighty deep, the spray, the mist, and imagine that 
we hear the wind, a portrait of a tempest portrayed with masterly 
kil rdmuration ; 
ntleman.—A. L. De Rose, ~. a. elect. 
ortrait of a gentleman.—J. Whitehorn, x. a. elect 
lower piece.— Miss Seagers 
Mimature portrait.—Mrs. Seagers 
Engraving, bandit of try, from a picture by Cole.—S. 


There is withering in the words—none in the 


inbridge.—J. W. Jarvis. A 
OV a Veteran painter. 

A. Smith, jr. A group of con- 
tof the National Academy. 
Castle of Chillon, lake of Geneva.—S. F. B. Morse, Pp. 
is a quiet and br nt scene from the pencil of the Pre- 











Though we are not so much 














Bust in marble of S. F. B. Morse, President of the Na- 
lemy.—Horatio Greenough, x Another fruit from the 
ily. This beautiful specimen of s ulpturs from the chissel 

of the academy, presented to its president 
I 7 A \s the pr 
scape pa iter who shows 
from the hand of Horatio 


vernimcnt in executng 





‘cing, SO 


n the villa of the 
iorvaldsen, n. This 
n of the famous ineze by 

ruins of the Parthenon, 





Amenecan proud ot the in- 


»> see the simple 


ple costume 


0 the grandeur of his cha- 








tor Amenecan grous, an early drawing by the 


ir young.—J. J 


rirait of this enterprising and smentihe pamter 
wed and lauded as we think 





‘ ! mist, we have already res 
No. 212. Infant minstrels.—P. Willams, u. This beautiful spe- 
einen of ¢ Ww = are infortned, a present tot Sketch 
( , an so 1 ‘ ’ ! lit sof the National Aca- 
denmiy oth irv then, and vers of literature 
i t t “ leet perw uly lor } sul ind injpuevement 





Dessoulavy, u. 














j 
NA i wo of Mr. D ls last and best portraits 
No. 2 Portrait of t un. —W. R. Han nm, A 
In « this review, we must express our delight and asto- 
n t Withessing t eflect wh t establishment Of the 
Nation \ emy of De n spr ecd upon the state of the arts 
n the city, as shown by thus exhibition. ‘T students of its schoo!s 
\ S associates i s, VvIN s 
the tem s, who have not to lish ee 
th r ‘ ul risit i who hit 
‘ t 1 s \ 1 ! = ’ ter 
ey V \ ‘ ‘ thon, WIs to overtake or 
s } t ru wT t I ‘ tdates 
F ' ‘ iert pe havet t ! steers ot 
) ' t \ e, bat beckoning 
' i¢ n \ il va de wour 
f a fort tat . ’ slthough the teachers 
28 ! i \ i ire many ex 
i s \ ean ¢ e supphed by the 
! . mn ox This exhibetion is for the b 
‘ ris a ti s of the « » excite emu 
sts vel tas {s \ » suf wtrasch | 
W \ it re and ¢ \ with scwonees 
, tra ituit 
A SERIES OF MEDALS. 
As { e most ft t.tul me s} n = winch ever caine 
t \ r rth ssession of Mr. War 
! M ! whicre y vy be seen by those interested 
such om : rhe s $s cont Ss sixty i ils, each three 
sn r. Th wer t < off att manutacturmy 
s sh Sir ] I Bir England 
! vj s | s 3 t s euks 
hav : ne \ i productions of 
I no, R ( I ’ Vu Rubens, Gunde 
M \ », Tita R . FP Ver Carlo Do 
‘ ow &eco5 rev s un a sed history ot 
! l st ser ‘ s x massive pure silver, a 

















‘ Ss diso as { 

\ so s “ et Tess ¢ 

" story of the t , copied from t revers ! al 

s; bound in two handsome t rte Vv mes. Mr. Thon 
“ serves that “3 ils s all | ives, and in a style 
= » every pers ‘ veity; thev “ tertully caiculated 
to \ mia th | to Knowledge, and to excite invesuga- 
tion, for sight is the most interesting to our senses s the first 
‘ t ol our tsomil faculties yon ivour to ¢ hend the 
meaning of what we sec; hence they impress on the mund clear, 
strony, and lively apprehensions of what they represent, and con 


sequentiy become an artinhcial memory ; 

We trast gentlemen of taste, desirous of embellishing their libra- 
ries or drawing-rooms with such splendid decorations, combining at 
once the ornamental with the useful and the pious, will call on Mr 
Warrin, who will politely lay before them the treasures which he 
feels anxious to introduce to the attention of the American public, of 
colleges, public hbranies, and other learned and scicntfic Insututwus. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We perceire by the manuscript that the pieces signed E. G. L. and 


those of Ella are from the same pen. We like them better on ac- 
quaintance, although they are marked by some of the inequalities 
of youthful poetic ardour—a peculiarity which the writer shares 
with many renowned authors. 
her favours. 

The attack of Junius on the Rer. Mr. is no satire, but a libel, 
Jrom which, we trust, these columns will continue free. The reve- 
rend gentleman whom Junius stigmatizes is both learned and elo- 
quent, and the satirist would be benefited by listening to some 
of his instructions. 

There are good rerses in the Lines written on the Hudson; but, on 
the whole, they are not worth publishing. The author might favour 
us with something shorter and more lirely. He seems not unused 
to the pen. 

Conjugal felicity, by T. M.— We regret to exclude such a desirable 
affair from our columns, but the present article is neither inte- 





resting nor instructire. 

Julian; The abecedarian ; Specimen of letters from abroad; two love 
tales; The effects of absence; The magic ning; and The influence 
of the present generation, by Conrad—respectfully declined 

Might we be pe rmitted to inquire where is our old corre sy ndent V. 
U. V.? Will he not make himself known to us? Or may we not 

, 





solicit some more farours from his pen ’ 
We would cheerfully insert the remarks of a Virginian, had not 
sereral articles on the same subject been already published in thi 
paper 
The lines commencing, In this bleak world of pain and care, are not 
above mediocrity 
Azil’s piece on old-fashioned schools is spirited and amusing, and 
shall hare a place. We should like to hear from him again. 
Letter from the nose, and Mynalos—marked for insertion 
Fewile Volante, though well written, is without »oint. 
We do not recollect to hare received the Mountain Storm. 
The philosopher's dream shal/ appear 
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Volume eleren.—Again we have enlarged the Mirror, and we shall 
use our best endeavours to comply with all the promises made in the 
prospectus. The present sheet is one of the very large number 
which we have issued entirely composed of original matter. Our 
old friends will not desert us; and we trust that the industry, perse- 
verance and fidelity with which we have attended to the nmprov 
ment of this journal for ten years, will be a pledge that any support 
extended to it will not be wasted. In enlargin 
the terms have always remained the same, and the Mirror is now, 


and unprovireg it, 





by far, the cheapest periodical in the world. The terms, in edrance, 
therefore, we wish strictly complied with in all cases, and we rely, 
with the utmost confidence, upon the promptness of subscribers, 
agents, and all others in this particular, without which no periodical 
in this country. We once 





can ever attain a respectable st: 
more refer to the prospectus, (printed on to-day’s cover,) and close 








a paragraph, in the penning of which we take no pleasure, but 


business must be attended to.” 


Street curiosities.— There is probably no city on this continent 
presenting so many curious and interesting sights to a promenader, 
as New-York. It is not only the great reservoir into which are col 
lected all the floating materials of the Union, but the point to which 


concentrate all which are loosened from abroad, At our wharves li 





vessels from almost every part of the globe, and the tide of po 











tion which pours : the streets begins already to be tinged with 
the inflowings of distant countries—NSwiss, Insh, Italians and some 
times Chinese—the long beard and the mustachio lip already 
pass by without attracting much attention roars, of every 
kind, are swarming upon us; monkeys, wandering imusicians, vocal 
and instrumental, curious vehicles, for use and ornament; counts 
dukes and lords, of whom we ha been accustomed to read, but 
never expected to sce. It will not be many years before the grow 
ing reputation ef the country, and the increasing tf tes for trave 


will make such men as Scott, Moore Byr n, Campbell Bulwer 


O'Conne!, &c., familiar ramblers through our streets—when we 

















shall find the duke of We ton in Broadway, gazing at the m 
tla, or ps some Egyptian pa nquiring into the meaning « 
liberty le Vany « d cl ers hav lready been 
Visitors ar wus: 1 j th {En " vel eve od to 
skate w other s vers 1 pond riko Where ul} town ne his 
majesty Louis Philip has also s rned a long time among us. We 
il know how) vy celebrated Pre enerals sought re © her 
after their toils j dangers im we ) Napole } 
self we sel\ ive civen score of | ( to set his 

verial fuot uw e New-Y« shores A few years W 
work wonders in this 

Among the curious things which at present meet t eve ! 
a ram! along the streets, the odd groups of foreigners are cer \ 
not among the least Crowds them are seen habited mi their 
to caress ! ‘ ols rt I ot every 

then . ‘ “ iv S14 i ! v = 

wich talk sd starit t " tle 3 too « 
begging Vv | s faces, know ve oh English to s 

s A! : f these was s sever since, slowly 
sarehit i the out ts of t own, ¢ ! 
low air, t t v 1a hym wl t \ s of the 
men, wo 1 and ¢ » im together with strange effect 
Probabiv t wis MM . ! ns of tf r 

Ni country—o windred, to which these poo; 

kno to bey url i ne 1, in all prob ty 
hone of them v ever § Even ca ss a un 
thinking passengers tent ! ir own business, betrayed un- 
wonted evidences of sympathy, on hearing this piaintive dirge, per- 


haps sung before, by the same assembled voices, on 
Geneva 
These wanderers, goaded by necessity, have, in many instances 





adopted music as a precarious mode of subsistence, and practise, for 
the general geod, upon clarionets, violins, hand-organs, &e. The 
town is full of these itinerant amateurs, and, by this time, they must 
begin to interfere with each other. The citizens now-a-devs, ent 


We sincerely beg a continuance of 


quill within, yet we must exclaim against a certain viol 


have assembled around a rage 


predecessor, who, 


our townsman, Bryant. Struck with the beauty and spirit, as wel 


passage as re ndered by other 


drink and sleep to a concord of sweet sounds. It must be confess- 


ed, however, that they bear rather hard upon students, and, we may 
be permitted to add, editors. It is rather provoking, just as we are 


getting warm on a subject, to have the train of our ideas broken up 


by the squeaking of a three-stringed fiddle, the shrill sound of a 


cracked clarionet, or the execrable discord of a hand-organ. Not 


being ourselves troubled with any of that “superflux,” of which 


Shakspeare speaks, we can commiserate the distresses which force 


our brother labourers to drive a fiddle-stick out-doors instead of a 


lin player 


who goes about with a woman, both adding their vocal talents to 


the instrument. There !—at this moment he has struck up “ Auld 
lang syne,” under our window. He has a monkey, with a red coat 
tied by a string to his arm, and the monkey and the music together 





amuflin auditory composed of ne 


groes, vagabonds, and bare-headed, bare-footed little ranaway boys 
and girls, with all the servants in the 1 
sent on errands. It would be a publ 


eighbourhood who have been 


c benefit to give these folks a 





pension for keeping still, for they all appear as unreason is their 





Iipon receiving sixpence, from a maid, with a 


request to go away, replied that he never went away, “under 
ninepence 


In Mr. Verplanck’s recently published 


) 


aa Poe 
ranslators of Virgil 





volume of Historical and Literary Discourses, he quotes a splendid 
passage from Virgil, desenbing the happy residents in the Elysian 


fields, in a translation never before printed, from the manuseript of 


the fidelity of the version, we were led to compare it with the same 


and famous translators of the Tneid 





both in French and English; and, although Dryden is as usual bo 





and spirited, and Delille elegant, we think our readers will agree w 
us in giving the palm to the Amenean translator. But, let them judge 


} 


for themselves—here is the orignal, with the several versions w 
have examined : 


He manns, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi ; 
Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat 
Quiyne pu vates, et Phaebo dizna locut 


Inventas 





I qui Vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sur memores alios fecere merendo , 


Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vita. —-Baed, vi 





Thus spiritedly and paraphrastically dashes away “ glorious 





Dryden 
Here patriots hive, who, for their country’s good, 
In fight fields were prodigal of blood ; 
Priests of unblemushed wes here made abode, 
And poets worthy their inspiring god ; 
And se nz WwW womores ul parts 
Who graces erage Wi W-invented arts 
Those w to worth their be v did extend, 
And those who knew that! nty lo comm 
The heads of t se wil Vv fiitets ia 
And allt te s were Ww garlands crown’s 


The lines are rendered by the tamer and more accurate Pitt, as 


follows: 





Patriots W O perishe i their uryst 
Or nobly t I ed the held of h 

There holy priests ar sacred | ts s! ! 
Who sung witha © ray eot ag 
Worthies, who ‘ Vv us ris rehned, 
With those who le ave eatiiess name tet i 


Friends of the word al athers ol manau 





Thus, umshackled by the diffi tes of rhyme, the still more 


ral Dr. Andrews translated bnefly and faithfully. This translat 
by the way, is, we believe, more indebted for the preservation of | 
verses to the beautiful manner in which they wer printed, filty vears 
ago, by the celebrated Buskerville, t 1 to his own merit, and ts 
therefore, better known to biblom ic book-collectors than to the 


ordinary readers and lovers ot | try 


Here they who their « try fe 

Here whe ul Tired 7 ‘ 11 ermshe ests 

And pious sw eased A senur, 

Thev who invented arts and polishe . 

Or earned by wort deeds an | ires me 
Delile has his share of merit, al h he « Frenchifies 

that Ren ba not only in words | 

i! : ses nobles 

Les pretres , t t P ‘ 

Ceux d es chants ¢ ‘ es rte 

Ceux dont ‘ 

Ceux qui par des viver . 

hit ceux ‘ 

Omt dé ‘ vies e 

Ihes s si esse ‘ 
And now for f I B 





h , 
’ “ ‘ ‘ 
ers ‘ 
Ar ers ‘ ‘ 
The ies a V deties the grave 
Mr iE. B ‘ s “ ss a | 
rined t n? Mr. Bor s trans ! 
rv-tree f } ey \ tf tow tor ro. 
hist son { \ v ers of the in 
Wey sottl ' W ! wit tr 
es vy n st we + % Wu ex rim ! 
ent pris irl to b row " s 
ree } tree etate, s 
sent 1 the s ‘ ‘are 
' In re g } ow s ‘ mw Ww 
¢ most claim uy t ern he tr Mr. Bur ' 
rtownsmet ' y. tree its s ‘ ith? 
t, OF plant is an aw r flar; M furrows, who 
so useful an experiment, 1 st suffer from this new proot of t i 
stability of human hopes; and the inhabitants ger y of this 
and sometimes very hot c.ty, must regret the mun o: tl prospect 
thus held forth to them, of having the streets de fully oversha 


dowed with oaks a century or two old. For their consolation, how 


ever, we may add our belief, that the operation of transplanting was 





not conducted by Mr. Burrows with his usual skill and discretion, 
but, that the premature fate of the tree results fr some Violation 
- ia 


f+) 


In wn in Sie Pleqre Srongre . "1? tron ties ' 


T've teeth.—The importance of good teet! respects bodily 
health and personal appearance, is universally acknowledged; and 


yet there ts, comparatively but little attention paid to ther preser 





vation. Nature seldom fails in discharging her duty: but furnishes 
her animated progeny with the requisite numt sound, healthy 
teeth; while, to the infenor animals, she also gives such aliment as 
n mastication rather tends to preserve than to injure them. To this 
course of diet they adhere, for with this they are content 

But man has “ sought out many inventions’ to pamper his sen 
sual appetites, most of wh t m direct opposition to the inten 
tions of nature; and are continually strueelmn nainst, and too 


olten defeat the tendency of that creative principle, which our all 


wise Creator has implant the system of every living creature 


The most calamitous and | entable eflects are the necessary con- 
sequence of this deviation from the law of order; lamong them 
diseases of the teeth | a conspire rank seases which it is 
always diff tand ofter npossible to ¢ it 

Diseased teeth are incompatible with health and beamw: as the 


organs Which masticate our 





they cannot tau to impart to it 


more or less of their own impurities. There are few persons who 


; 
would not turn in ust from ther most favourtte deheacy, were 
one of thor best teeth extracted and thrown into the plate; and vet 
they think noth of gru theur food with instruments that do 
hot quite Vie with polished wory. “Itus accorded on all hands,” 


saves Dr. White, “that in«rder to a healthy digestion, the saliva 
that mixes with the fo should be free from diseased matter 


This fact shows the necessity of keeping the teeth clean and the 




















gums healthy; for, when this is not the case, the diseased saliva 
Which muxes with the fo again taken up into the system by 
the absorbents, an s carned round by the circulation mto the 
mouth, where it receives an honal supply of its poisonous par 
teles; these descend ! t stomach, and it continues the 
rounds, increasing th ~ itevery turn, hardly to be perceived, 
ndeed, at first, but, in a short time, the appetite begins to fail, the 
spirits become I i alter rat ulcerated, and 
those uleers ads rds the internal or, im other 
words, into the nerve, with unusual rapidity, until the erowns are 
destroyed, and tl i wre studded over with old stumps. By this 
time the countenan s change the head frequently aches, the 
flesh has decline au ty of tl tomach is often expenenced, the 
ippetite has st entirely faded, and the food, when taken inte 
the stomach, prod | ; a w, forthe firet time, we tunk of 
my a veil i pry sca eXVatnines the 
st 1, wih mnt “ the symptoms, he pronounces tf 
ithent | veyn t $ ' itiedyvapepts 
on earth will never « hin tus mouth be put m order by re 
moving this ss olf " lhe ‘ s. The remedy must 
wave re bthe « t eure t eXpected 
Rut the « { ‘ lL teetl enumerates re, by no means 
hat are to ft ren 1 teeth a trinted with a most disa 
t fetor ve} very olte nd s fines consumphon, 
ire produced by tl eon i ‘ Nor ¢ we expect any other 
when we consider the ma disea 1 matt that we draw in 
upen onr | sat every breath nf swallow with every mouthful 
of food ; ar most s, when it does not pro vither of these 
maladies, it will kee pa continu mint ins, until th 
iho 
Such are s ofles i teeth on the ith of the hu 
" vetom (As re ' ‘ mity, ne mood be nd 
for evervio ' WW cla ! tm \ ! rnd set 
nar ey t \ ta tine set of eth was a lett of rec 
ithon ‘ : Ib ! n we 
} \ ‘ ’ rey t ‘ tt? tly olwve ry hese 
1 the ther { . we ental t curse upon our cl 
dren, W ' \" to prevent it? Ewery parent should 
{ this re \ inv others Pupon] 
rental ! l 1 neotel ren's tecth | vlopted mn 
vt \ t esl the teeth 
}? re r ! i 
\ who haver 
" ‘ 
l 
ua ‘Td 
iy EME \w \ ts the a “ 
\ v te M 1 i ! t \ ‘ ; 
' I's “ ! 
i Batters \ ’ 
‘ 
T t h 
l | \ ‘ 


\ yer 
\ t | 
v our int ' 
! \ I irenuw! j ! 
W \ ilso ‘ ‘ who 
P : ony rv the unio 
o i 1 permancouey of « 
re a 1 t nirs 1 uigeon 
. ' tuous an ! 
} { . t 
With such f \ you Cor \ vine, and it is, we 
assure you b ! “ itutiom | eo gracious Prov 
elongt re rve ¥ precious to our country 8 interests, 


and that it may be cheered by the enjoyment of health, and the 
: i : 














8 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED 'TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 













HER CHEEK WAS OF THE ROSE'S DYE 
A FAVOURITE BALLAD—WRITTEN BY MISS E. 1. CAREY—MUSIC BY C. M. SOLA. 
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Her cheek was of the - se%s dye,Her lip 
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Rd—But nom, alas! the rose is fled, {| A shade upon that brow is seen, 3d—"Tis pain to read in uae trace I} But vain, oh vain, is human art 
The Uly triamphs there, A sadness in that cye, i] The omens of decay $ To lighten her despair 3 
And lingers o’er that beauteous head, || That trancing smile, that jayous mien, | Tis grief to mark each youthful grace qe Deep in her chill’d and broken heart, 
\ Have flown for ever by. Thus carly flee away: ! Love’s monument is there. 





The withering blight of care? 


— = _—_——__________ : — = 


. — , among my bright and joyous brethren ? How gloomy do I look |] Harriness.—I was never happy beyond measure one week, but 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. ® | a, : PP : 
amid the chow of the joys and graces and sports of love! I may! a storm of trouble came over me the next. Man is like flowers; the 


thunderstorm is to be, the sweeter the odours they 





’ } indeed be wished for by the unhappy, whom I relieve from the bur- |) heavier the 
, 3 > oF : . » . 

FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. iden of their cares, and refresh with a draught of forgetfulness. 1} breathe forth before it. 

wearied ones whom however I only 


’ eit _— 
Fiora’s cnoice.—Jupiter called before him the ideal prototypes of |) may be welcome too, to the 
the world he was about to create, and the bloonung Flora appeared || strengthen for new toils. But then, they who are never weary, CED hick , < ; 
; é H eaves behind it a morning in which we fancy rather than feel; u 

among them. Who can describe her charms? All the gods gazed who know of no care and misery, for whom I only break x thi end- } yes ; - S : sage ‘ 
i which the musie of the mght before still sounds in our ears, and the 

upon her—all the goddesses envied her j les ss round of their enjoyments, how will they receive me ! aaa : it fit bef +] : ; 
3 g - versons with whom we spen flit before t! nind’s eve in a sort 

“Choose thyself a lover,” said Jupiter, “out of yonder crowd of |) “Thou art deceived,” said the father of gods and men; “ gloomy ” “ “eg k h - , eo ee. aye : 3 

y } } } . A of twilight dimness, which makes them t more attractive. n 

deities and spirits; but see to it, silly child, that thy choice decetve |! as is thy visage, thou wilt be the most loved of all the spirits of the : : ¥ taped pdarntlh ear its : 
earth. Knowest thou not thateven Mirth and Jovy bring weariness 


MorninG reminiscence.—A night of wakefulness anit pleasure 


, | never loves a woman more than after such a mglit, before breakfast. 


thee not.” nos 
Flora cast a careleas glance arownd, and, oh, had she chosen 


They weary man even sooner than Sorrow and Care, and their sa- || A ruarsopy.—O, ye happy immortals in other worlds! Nothing 
Phebus, who glowed with love for her! But his beauty was too || tiated votary becomes a prey to dull tired 1 rie ' ‘ ‘ s 


lifferens But thou , 
cm Ur HOU! that belongs to you dies. What ye love, ye clasp to immortal bo- 


i ’ » please | wa I wed- |! shy ou attractor ay, u shalt surpass all t! 
lofty his _ me ve ‘ to pi " oe : a = * Kt ed heed | shalt not bn without thy attractions, nay, thou shalt surpass all thy soms; what ye possess, ye grasp with never-dying hands. Do ye 
ly aro she chose (who would hove thought it me of |} ; : ; 
a y arounc — she cn ‘ : ’ 1. . Ler . - ite) one of | bre a n. ; = ; ae then, on your glittering heizhts, in your eternal union, know and 
hk 8 » comps the gods, the wih ivr. if is acl 1 the silver cup of preasing dreams, ; } } 

the lows tin the ce my myo on , le Ze , With th = reached him th aVEE CUP Gl PHORMNE Cresm feel that men are separated here below; that death is not the only, 
“Unthinking one!’ said Jupiter; “ why will thy sex always pre- “ Scatter thy poppies out of this cup,” said he, “and the happy as \ ee ia ata loath calls u Raa 
" , . ! } P . 7 . \ > not the keenest pang that divides us? Sefore death calls is away 

fer bold and forward graces to deep and silent love! Hadst thou!) well as the unhappy world will love thee, and wish for thee more |. ea 
" . ag on . | from each other, many a colder hand than his comes between us, 

chosen Phebus, thou and all thy offspring had shared his ummor- || than all the spirits of the day. The hopes, joys and fancies which ) . 

} . ‘ and severs soul from soul. Then, too, the eve overflows, and the 


tality. But now, possess thy bridegroom.” || dwell within this cup, were gathered by thy sisters, tac graces, in . 3 
par | : 4 Se : > , heart is bowed down in sorrow, as though death had been with us; 
Zephyr embraced her, and she disappeared, transformed to flower- || the holiest regions of our heavenly realm. The ethereal dew that as : age 

; : b : even as in an eclipse as well as by might, the dew falls, the nightin- 

dust, in the realm of the prince of the air. || sparkles on them will make every one on whom thou scatterest it le mourna, and the flow 1 

, : } ' rile ou Ss, am ie Te ers close, 
When Jupiter awoke the ideal forms of creation into existence, he || blest even as he would wish to be blest. Men wall huery away from ia 


alled upon Zephyr, who was slumbering over the ashes of his be- || the midst of brillant wit and mirth to sink into thy arms—poets will || ExersHwes is PRANCE.—To look like an Englishman in Paris is 
loved, sing my eee and strive to imitate im their strains thy shadowy |) to freer: up every bosom and every avenue of information and cour- 
“Up, up; bring thy bride here, and see her appearance on earth.” || but dear delusions—the innocent maiden will long tor thee, and thou | gey about you. The pretty women of the cafcs bow to every one 
The flower-dust eame: Zephyr carried it abroad over the face of |! wilt rest on her evelids, a spirt of happiness and peace.” || who enters, except the Englishman. The man who jostles you in 
the earth; Phebus poured hie Kindly rays and warmed it inte life; } ae || the street, turns round and begs ten thousand pardons—if you are 
the sister spints of the streams and fountains nurtured it; and Flora || SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. || net an Englishman. The lady drops her veil as he approaches, to 


‘he fi ; , ; e : ; javoid his stare; the shopman doubles his price; the vender of illegal 

~ » fie . | » otter avs 1 uriace o ars, as | ) } 

P Lov E. = flame of love often plays on the surface of tears, a | books and obscene pictures hurries after him; and he is addressed 
at of naptha does water. Nar ; ia 

that of naptha does on water, lor smiled on only by those who live by plundering him of his money. 


appeared in a thousand Howers of every hue. | 
How they rejoiced to see their heavenly lover again! They vield- |! 
ed themselves up to his amorous kisses—his ventle embrace. Short- 
lived was their joy! Hardly had they unfolded themselves to re- Wise —Wine makes the poet devout and sensitive; our spiritis like || 
ceive their bridegroom, ere the fickle Zephyr deserted them, and | musical glasses, which give out no melody unless they are kept wet. 
Phebus, full of pity for their sighted atlections, in mercy let loose |j = ‘ | the floors were waxed instead of chalked, as heretofore. At one of 
his midday rage, and called them away from their sorrows to an || Exrerxat Nature.—We do not enjoy in external nature that | these assemblies, says an English paper, a young lady, to the great 
early tomb. | which we see, for, in that case, the poet and the woodman weuld | dismay of herself and her partner, found she had lost her shoe, 
Maidens, ye bloom like Flora; see that ye do not choose a Zephyr || take the same enjoyment in the same scene; but what our fancy | Which, after a search, was discovered sticking to the floor! 


Waxep FLoors.—At the fashionable balls last season, in London, . 








for a lover. | adds to the view before us; and a lively sense of external beauty | : 
s " dof re , jin truth, only a teeming fancy. | Published every Saturday, at the corne r of Nassat :and Ann streets. 
S.eer.—Among the crowd 0 spirits w 10m Jupiter called into being I — _.. | Terms, FouR DOLLARS per annum, payadle, in all cases, in adrance. 
toadorn and bless the toilsome life of man, was the dark-visaged Sleep. || A Lover's Lancers. —His glances fell upon her as snowflakes fall |! 4j] letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors.—No sul 


“What am I doing here,” said he, as he regarded his form, || to the ground on a sunny day: pure, bright, soft and melting. || scription received for a less period than one year. 
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